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Graducte Now Full-Time Writer 

“| now have 650 sales to my credit— 
all full-length articles,” writes Kelvin 
Wallace Coventry of Derby, N. Y. “I’m 
hitting plenty of national magazines and 
have been full-time free-lancing five 
years now—all of which was only a 
dream when | was plugging along in a 
dead-end factory job.” 


NEW OPPORTUNITIES NOW FOR 
FICTION-TRAINED WRITERS 


Free Sample Lesson Shows How You Learn 
at Home to Make Good Money Writing for 
Magazines, TV-Radio and Special Journals 


Write It Right—And It'll Sell 


Never were editors more wie to buy. They would 
rather buy than reject. Because their salaries 
depend upon finding 

If your material is not selling or paying enough, it 

may not be because you lack talent, but that you lack 
technique or the ability to put human interest into 
your work, 
How to acquire technique—how to create human 
interest—these are the unique features of Palmer 
Training. For 40 years, Palmer home study training 
has helped hundreds of new as well as established 
writers find the most direct road to wngenen and 
profit through fiction training. 


Palmer Has Helped Many 


“I'm glad to be able to say that I’ve sold twenty-two 
articles, two of which were lesson assignments. 
sales were due to my Palmer training, so | take this 
opportunity of expressing my sincere appreciation of 
the course.“-—Amy May Davidson, Chapleau, Ontario. 


Sells To POST, CBS, and NBC 


“After completing your first few lessons | began to 
know what a short story was. Your simple, direct ap- 
proach to the problems has been of enormous value. 
My story, “The Outer Limit,’ first sold to the Post and 
was later adapted for CBS-Radio and NBC-TV.’’—J. 
Graham Doar, Gearhart, Ore. 


First Step Is Yours 
Learn, without cost or obligation, how Palmer home 
study training may help you as a writer. Send today 
for free typical lesson package and 40-page book, 
“The Art of Writing Salable Stories.’’ No obligation. 
No salesman will call. 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 


Accredited: National Home Study Council 
1680 N. Sycamore, Hollywood, Calif., Desk G-80 
Hollywood 28, Calif Since 1917 


MAIL COUPON OR POSTCARD TODAY 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 

FRE 1680 N. Cycamore, Desk G-80 
Hollywood 28, California 

Please mail me free typical lesson package and 40-page 

book, explaining how you help new writers get started 

and experi writers increase their income. 
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MAKE EXTRA MONEY WRITING! 


selling in their spare 


NON-FICTION PRESS 


Glendole, Calif. 


Dept. 28 


Western Office, Box 1008, Eastern Office, Box 221, 


You can write fillers, photo stories, trade journal articles, a 
column, news features. Men and women of all ages are 
time. Why not you? Let us show you 
what editors want and how we train you for this work. Learn 
how to “write to sell.” Send today for free iHustrated folio 
and Mr. Cooke’s Bookkeeping System For Writers. 


Irwin, Penne. 
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WRITE 


Poets “by ear.” 


I think that Miss M. Cobb Shipley, in her inter- 
esting article perhaps underestimates the possibilty 
of an effective poem being conceived naturally, 
“by ear” as it were, rather than as a result of 
prolonged study of the effects of consonants and 
vowels within its structure. 

Each of us can, I am sure, produce an example: 
the British poet Jack Clemo, for instance, who 
for much of his creative life has been almost 
totally blind and deaf, and consequently lacked 
conventional education, recounts in his brilliant 
and moving autobiography, Confession of a Rebel, 
how he—knowing nothing of the techniques of 
writing—formed his prose and verse simply by in- 
stinct, forging and reforging it until it “sounded 
right”, but not calculating the effect of its lan- 
guage in cold blood. His poems are nevertheless 
probably as likely to last as anything being 
written by men of his generation. 

Despite the fascination of the subject (which 
Miss Shipley underlined and illumined) a warning 
should be given against the too conscious considera- 
tion of technique, which can be highly dangerous. 

For readers intrested in pursuing the subject 
further, may I finally commend Dame Edith Sit- 
well’s writings on poetic technique (in her pub- 
lished notebooks, in her biography of Pope, and 
in the notes to her great anthology of British and 
American poetry). She is undoubtedly the greatest 
living authority on poetic diction, and her remarks 
on poetic technique seem to me to be of the 
greatest brilliance and shrewdness. 

Derek Parker 


London, England 


Help for TV Writers 


Thanks much for the listing in your mag about 
TVA&R. The listing was fine. . . . However, in 
some way you may want to mention our teleplay 
contests. For instance, in the May issue we pub- 
lished the best new-writer’s script that has come in 
these 3 months— (we offer a Script Service to sub- 
scribers and it is excellent) and this script will 
reach all producers, studios, publicity, many li- 
braries, etc., so we expect also to see her make a 
decent sale to them. A magazine such as TVA&R 
can do much to break the bottleneck in Hollywood 
TV, as far as new talent is concerned. 


Dawn Edwards, editor 
TV Author & Reviewer 
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Three Cheers for Authors 


Dear Friends and Hopeful Writers: 

Congratulations on beginning another day, 
month or year of creative work. My thoughts and 
good wishes, prayers and cheers are with you. 

We are so fortunate to be writers. We can write 
away our sorrows, lighten our burdens and double 
our joys. We can communicate with the world. 
All we need is a pencil and a thought. The 
material is in our heads ready to be used, and 
every one of us has a head. New ideas are flying 
through the air all around us. We can open our 
minds and let them in. Then in our own personal 
original way, send them out. 

Some people travel for years and never think 
to write out their impressions. Others look out 
of a window, sit on a doorstep, or go only to a 
grocery store, and publish good books from little 
acorns of thought. Some lives are beset or thrilled 
by amazing experiences, but these are never ab- 
sorbed inwardly or given freely, outwardly. Crea- 
tive expression flowing out to be seen, heard, and 
felt by others is therapeutic healing for the writer’s 
conscience and cramps. 

The simple answer to this whole writing glory, 
this intense wrestling joy, is to keep on writing. 
It is good for us even when it wrings us to exhaus- 
tion: Every rejection slip is a command to try 
again. Every postage stamp is a clue pointing the 
way to success. With half a dozen or more manu- 
scripts in the mail we can call it a good day to 
send it out again. When one is eventually accep- 
ted, there is time only for three cheers and a rush 
to write some more. Wirte for yesterday, today 
and tomorrow. Write now. 

Good luck from an old-timer. 


Lydia Lion Roberts 
Cambridge, Mass. 


In Defense of Good English 


Every once in a while someone writes in defense 
of es English. According to a letter I have 
just read in your June issue, Archie E. Blirer is 
one of those. 

The masses are notorious for their low taste in 
literature, the arts and habits of speech. I would 
like to ask Archie if he thinks it is god policy to 
aim at the lowest standards of anything just be- 
cause the majority favors them. 

It is granted that languages must ever be in a 
process of change to stay alive, but surely we can 
remain within the basic principles of good usage. 
It is always a shock to the careful speaker or writer 
when he reads of a recy a! professor defending 
such phrases as “I seen,” “I ain’t goin’ no- 


where,” and the use of ‘ ‘me" when it should be 

I believe it was Shakespeare who wrote: “Mend 
How 


thy speech a little lest it mar thy fortune.” 
true! Man is judged by his speech as well as his 
clothes. 


Ross F. Kavaner 
Calgary, Alberta, Canada 
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Money Talks--Over 
$10,000 Talking 


“Never Again Will | Be Skeptical 
. .. PROFESSIONAL WRITING CAN 
BE TAUGHT BY MAIL!” 


writes writing award winner J. E. Logan, of 
Michigan, who has good reason to know— 
because, as he says: 


“For about 7 year I have been 
gularity and 


using the methods techniq 
Neat York School Of Writing I recently won the largest 
-_ of my w career—a prize one about $8,000. 


will I be ske; Ca statement that 

PROFESSIONAL VRITIN G CAN BE TAUGHT BY 

MAIL!” (Letter written he was not even half 
the course.) 


OVER $1500 IN SALES SINCE 
STARTING WITH NYS 


“I have totalled up my sales since I have been working 

with you. I have sold a total of 71 pieces of all kinds, 

amounting to $1,458.23. 

“I have just had an acceptance of the National Park 

eckly Magazine is taking it for $150.00,” writes H. 


OVER 100 SALES! 


“First, I say on, that the volume of juvenile 
(teenage) aie ne enjoyed is a direct result of my 
work in the N.Y.S. course. Amo: 
points that my instructor taught me, one v 
one was to establish and follow a story line. I am en- 
I sold it sho y after finishing the course, to The Metho- 
on! Co.,” writes Julia Collier, of Washington, 


We Teach You To Write Stories, TV 
Scripts And Articles And Then 
We Help You Sell Them! 

Fi ull find that NYS act markets 
literary agent who knows the entire range of literary 
markets intimately. Yes, however you want to compare 
value—whether it be on the basis of price, material, 
experience, or pera help—NYS meets every com- 
petitive challenge! 


SEND THIS COUPON ee) 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING 
Dept. 717, 2 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

Send me, at no PAYING CAREER: your FREE booklet os | 
FOR WELL-P Aptitude Ti 


ple Mater 
Name 
| Address 
| City. Zone. | 
by the State of New York. 
(This inquiry is confidential. 
| No nm will call). | 
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contests with 

that I needed to 

earn 0 write in @ professional manner... By 


A Dedication 


With the assistance of Author & Journalist tips, 
I've decided to go “all out for writing!” This 
decision was made April 16, 1960. So far, I have 
22 assorted brain-children in the U. S. mail! 

As a published writer of scientific articles, I’ve 
now decided to try some fiction, and also the farm 
journals and a number of nature magazines— 
hiking being my hobby and Spokane being in the 
midst of the fascinating Scablands which have 
yielded forth a number of interesting leaf fossils 
as I wielded my geologist’s pick. Now, I’m going 
to see if some of the wonders of nature, which 
absorb me, also interest editors and their readers 
on such subjects as botany, ornithology, ento- 
mology, mammals, fish, insects, germs etc. Short 
photo-articles on oddities will be my specialty. 

My literary urge started ‘way back in 1910, 
when I won a $10.00 prize in an essay contest. 
As a chemist, I have enjoyed writing for the trade 
journals. 

Now a suggestion to other writers. I have found 
that local newspapers and local magazines can be 
quite cooperative with enthusiastic writers. The 
pay may not be much—or nothing—but seeing 
your name in print DOES do something for the 
morale. Somehow it spurs one on to do bigger and 
better things and dare to hope for publication 
in the pulps or slicks. A little encouragement 
does a lot for a writer’s persistence. 

KNOW your subject when you write. I know 
the fields of organic chemistry and fermentology, 
am qualified to write about them, and have, suc- 
cessfully. 


Recently, having just left the forest service, I 
am acquainted with those aspects—not to mention 
having experienced some hair-raising experiences 


with bears and other wildlife. So, here I am at 
the typewriter relating first-hand tales to editors. 
I also know a bit about most of the “ologies”—so 
oddities and unusual items about them are on 
their way to the editors . . . with of course the 
proverbial fingers being crossed on both hands. 
However, one must believe in oneself—otherwise 
who else will? So, I'm confident one of these 
summer days I'll get a check in the mail . . . and 
who will be the first person I thank? Newell E. 
Fogelberg, editor-publisher of Author & Journalist. 


Without the helpful suggestions in his magazine, 
I'd have no idea where to market my “ologies!” 
Best wishes to the writer’s best literary aid . . . 
the indespensable A & J. 
George W. Clark, PH.D. 
Spokane, Wash. 


Speaking of Writing .. . 

May I suggest to Grace K. Williams of Odessa, 
Texas that she renew her subscription to A & J. 
Secondly, that instead of being discouraged she 
simply change her medium. The field of pubilc 
speaking is wide open. 

In every city there are Golden Age Clubs made 
up of senior citizens who have difficulty securing 
speakers for their meetings. Writing a speech is 
somewhat like writing a story. It is also like 
writing an article and unfortunately there are no 
good magazines on writing a good talk. 

In a good story you open with a narrative hook. 
Both a reader and an audience are a little drowsy. 
Your first paragraph must carry a wallop in the 
opening paragraph. Both a speech and a story 
must be directed to the reader’s or the hearer’s 
interest. In the story you stay within a pattern 
known to interest the reader. In a talk you can 
point out to the audience why they should be 
greatly interested. 

In a story, following the opening, the body is 
made up of action. In a talk the body is made 
up of a number of points followed by illustrations 
which explain these points. The number of points 
and illustrations determine the length of the talk. 

The ending is simply a wrapping up. In a story 
you explain the events to the satisfaction of the 
reader. In a speech you ask your audience to do 
something. Call their attention to an abuse or 
say thanks and sit down. 

If you can write and really enjoy what you 
write and feel that many others would enjoy what 
you write you can easily find an audience just 
drooling for some one who can assemble interes- 
ting sentences into more interesting paragraphs. 

In case the lady feels that she is being advised 
by a boy I would like her to know that I am a 
mere 69 myself. 

Good Luck 
H. J. Savage 
Cleveland, Ohio 


EXPERT PROFESSIONAL HELP on mss. of all types 


APPRAISAL FEES: $5.00 per ms. to 10,000 words 
$10.00 per ms. to 25,000 words 
$10.00 per play, any number of acts 
$15.00 per k ms. of any length 
CONSULTATIONS: $5.00 Phone for appt. RE 3-4143 


MODERN WRITERS, my world famous book, $1.50, or FREE 
if you submit a book or play. SAMPLE TV PLAYS, $1.50. 


EDITING . . . COACHING .. . REVISION . . . MARKETING 


MARY KAY TENNISON 
Authors Agent & Counsellor .. . 
Los Angeles 6, Calif. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


3265 Connecticut St. 
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We would like to take this opportunity to tell 
you that we find your lists of FF agpooaa TV 
producers, etc. really excellent. We use them all 


the time. 
Jack Lewis 
American Li 
New York City 


Exchange 


Learn Your Markets 


We don’t know that anything is to be done 
about the quality of manuscripts sent out by the 
average amateur writer. It is distressing to return 
ninety-nine manuscripts out of a hundred as not 
suitable. It occurs to us that if Author & Journal- 
ist would request writers to secure copies of maga- 
zines to which they wish to contribute so that 
they might study the character of the material 
used, it would save them much annoyance and 
would certainly be a time-saver for the editors 
of such magazines. 

We find that the majority of manuscripts sub- 
mitted for publication in Sunshine Magazine are 
not suitable for this publication. Writers should 
themselves observe that it is futile to submit such 
manuscript. Anything you can do to remedy this 
difficulty will be appreciated, at least by this office. 


Henry F. Henrichs 
Sunshine Magazine 
Litchfield, Ill. 


YES, WE DO PUBLISH POETRY. Our 
Contemporary Poets of Dorrance, numbers 
500 vol published over four decades. 


schools, and homes 
this country and Canada. Write first if you 
DorrANCE & CompPaANYy 
PUBLISHERS SINCE 1920 


DEPT. A-J 
1715 Walnut St. 


Avucust, 1960 
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WRITERS! 


NOW YOU CAN HAVE THOUSANDS OF 
STORY IDEAS AT YOUR FINGER TIPS! 


“MIRACLE PLOT CARDS” 


was devised by ERIC HEATH, noted author and 
teacher of writing. Mr. Heath is the author of 
that outstanding home study course of training in 
television writing, “TELEVISION WRITING SIM- 


DON’T LET YOUR INABILITY TO PLOT STORIES 
RUIN YOUR WRITING CAREER! SEND FOR THIS 
ASTOUNDING DECK OF “PLOT CARDS” TODAY! 
DO IT NOW AND SAVE YOURSELF HUNDREDS | 
OF HOURS OF FRUITLESS LABOR! PRICE $5.00 
THIS COUPON WORTH 50c TO THE 
FIRST 100 CASH ORDERS PREPAID 


United Services 
P.O. Box 4262 


| Van Nuys, Calif. 


Please rush me a set of MIRACLE PLOT CARDS. 
| enclose $5.00. 


LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


recognizes that your manuscript represents 
your time, labor and skill. Your book, your 
story or your teleplay will receive every 
consideration; if we think it is salable, we 
will submit it to the most appropriate mar- 
kets on a straight 10% commisson basis in 
event of a sale. 


Evaluation fees: 


Short shorts under 2,000 
Short stories over 2,000 words 


“We'll go all-out to help you sell your 
literary product.” 
Will Lozier 


LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 
134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 


PLIFIED”; also university endorsed textbooks, 
“Writing for Television,” and “Story Plotting 
Simplified.” 
| 
_/ 
We have had FORTY YEARS experience in 
my by new and unknown authors. 
e can p you publish your book! Send in 
your typewritten manuscript (25,000 words and 
up) for a free reading. You can be sure of 
prompt and courteous attention, and, ——— 
under our subsidy plan, your work will receive 
competent editorial treatment; able art work; 
punctual — Your book will be sent to 
national and | newspapers for review; it will 
be catalogued and distributed through book deal- 
ers, and announcements will be sent to the 
author’s personal mailing list. 
Ties, 
We take pride in our reputation and our many TV scripts—One oct-—------------__. 3.00 
years of experience in Book Publishing and our Two octs_______________ 5.00 
excellent list of authors whose works are to be ey ee ee 
Pennsylvania 
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V PARAMOUNT PICTORES THEATRES 


$1 


MEREDITH LITERARY 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


HOUSE 


mA 


| READER'S DIGEST - HEARST 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
INDEPENOENCE SQUARE 
Pr ADEL Pa 


800m 


- Public ons. ine 


“par ve or on 


SMLA makes over 6,000 sales yearly. Some typical sales in various fields are shown above. 


SERVICE: !f your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, 
and cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but 
can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without 
additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you 
why, and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two 


TERMS: PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or 
have sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be to discuss handling your 
output on straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15 on Canadian sales, and 
20% on British and other foreign sales. 

NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin 
to ecrn your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompony material, is five dollors per script for 
scripts up to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction 
(for example, seven dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 
words, $50 for books over 150,000 words; $5 for 15-minute television or radio scripts, $10 for half-hour 
scripts, $15 for one-hour scripts, $20 for hour-and-a-half scripts; information on stage, syndicate, 
and other types of material on request. A stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


Comment on Scott Meredith's best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 
“. .. exceedingly practical . . . full of professional information which should be 
of value to every writer, novice or experienced seller . . .” 
—Pasadena (California) Star-News 
Order YOUR copy from your local bookseller, or directly from the publishers, Harper 
and Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 16, New York. $3.95. 
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A METHOD OF DISCIPLINE 


By FRANK MCNAUGHTON 


Few days pass for the established writer when he 
opens his mail, or answers his telephone (if he is 
so rash as to have one) without having the ques- 
tion put to him: How do you do it? How do you 
get started? 

I believe that most young writers are frustrated 
by an inability to manage their research material 
once it is gathered, but do not know the true root 
of their difficulty. There the material is; it has 
been collected, read, and piled up, but nothing 
seems to happen. They cannot, it seems, get on 
top of the material before it swamps them. They 
are overcome by the sheer bulk and diversity of the 
material they have gathered. This is often the 
case whether they have undertaken a biography, 
history, or other type of book or article. 

The inexperienced writer has a feeling of help- 
lessness before the mass of information that he has 
collected. He may be defeated before he ever 
touches his typewriter. Or he may, in despera- 
tion, attempt to write from the memory of what 
he has piled up in a hopeless jumble, organizing 
his material as he writes. In such cases he soon 
sees that he is producing a script that is as dis- 
organized and jumbled as the basic materials. 


Frank McNaughton has had wide and varied 
experience as a reporter, radio and TV commen- 
tator, author, lecturer and public relations coun- 
selor. He is the autor ofp MENNEN WILLIAMS 
OF MICHIGAN, spent years. on. the. staffs of 
United Press and TIME magazine in Washington, 
D.C., contributed widely to numerous magazines 
and for several years was a regular member of 
the “Meet the Press” panel. He is the author of 
two volumes on former President Truman. Mc- 
Naughton was born on a Missouri farm, attended 
the University of Missouri and presently resides 
in Chicago. 


Auecust, 1960 


After two or three attempts to write from mem- 
ory, he often gives up in despair. 

Some rare indivduals do write without an out- 
line before them. Most often persons are carrying 
out an outline that is clearly formulated in their 
minds. They have thought through their subject 
logically, reviewed their research materials, and 
formed a mental picture of the writing process, 
step-by-step, almost word-by-word. The ability to 
write without an outline comes from long prac- 
tice in the skill of forming and retaining mental 
pictures of the sequences to be followed. The 
most effective system is to get the outline down on 
paper first. This is the method of discipline, the 
way to overcome the material before it overcomes 
you. It can never “make” a writer, but it can 
help to overcome disorganization, and to develop 
and follow a logical progression in the article, 
book, or story. It can get the writing off to a 
sound start, and it can and does narrow the odds 
on defeat. 

Let us suppose, for example, that you plan to 
do a biography, and see how the method of disci- 
pline can help you with your manuscript. 

You have collected a great volume of material, 
all of which you have read, some of which you 
have discarded, and the amount you have retained 
is still colossal. You have formed some impressions 
of your subject, you have some strong feelings 
about the characters involved, and you know some- 
thing of what you want to develop in your manu- 
script. 

»« The subject of your biography is one or more 
interesting characters. Now to get at them. If you 
think back over your material, you will find that 
the life pattern of the main character (or charac- 
ters) has one constant factor: at various stages 
along the road, your central character met ob- 
structions, resistance, adversity, defeat, or achieved 
distinctive triumphs over his apponents. He has, at 
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various times, encountered situations which re- 
quired him to make, then and there, climactic 
decisions which affected the entire course of his 
life for. the next several or more years. He faced 
a challenge (in Toynbee’s phrase) and reacted 
with an adequate or an inadequate response. He 
had to act to overcome adversity or to capitalize 
victory. The fact that your character was or is an 
active, emotional, thinking human being has 
forced him to make decisions and follow through 
on them for good or ill. 

Projecting this further, it is not difficult to see 
that these decisions mark a life off into its various 
chapters. If you look at the subjects life in terms 
of the events which led up to the moment of decis- 
ion, and then the decisions that were taken which 
inevitably determined the course for the next 
several years, a pattern emerges—the pattern of 
the subject’s life. This is the framework of your 
outline, only the framework. How do you fit it 
into one sensible whole? 

Your next step is to write down chapter headings 
which relate to the great and significant decisions 
and acts in your subject’s life—the decisions which 
were made, the acts which flowed from those de- 
cisions. You will find that the subject's life (or 
character, or emotional pattern, or whatever aspect 
of his being you choose to portray) has fallen into 
perhaps twenty major sections or chapters, more 
or less. These literally divide your subject into 
sections like a map, each section embracing some 
period, some action, some characteristic of your 
subject. What was once a chaotic jumble of im- 
pressions has begun by now to take form and 
shape. It has begun to “make sense.” Your next 
step is to make a thorough, unhurried review of the 
various headings which you have written down, 
merging those which logically fit together because 
of subject matter or time sequence, or for other 
sufficient reasons. You may be able to reduce the 
chapter headings by one-fourth, for matters that 
once seemed to stand alone will, on reflection, 
be found to fit in better with other sections. 
Remember that this boiling-down process is an 
essential one. It keeps you from going off on 
tangents with your writing, and any time spent in 
organizing your chapter headings and materials 
is time saved in actual writing. 

By the time you have reached this stage, you 
ought to be burning with ideas. Your next step is 
to take a single sheet of typing paper, type in at 
the top the chapter heading (one chapter heading 
on each page). Then, write in two hundred words 
or less a synopsis or prospectus of the contents 
of the chapter—the “tone” it should develop (tri- 
umph, defeat, anger, irritation, frustration, con- 
demnation, etc.) , and the facts which fit naturally 
into the development of the chapter narrative. 
This is the road map you will follow when you 
really get down to the job of writing. 

As your next step, take your chapter synopses 
and sort your research materials into stacks ac- 
cording to the chapter headings. If you have pre- 
viously studied your research materials—and unless 
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you have read them you were unprepared to make 
any outline—this sorting and arranging job is not 
complicated. It is simply a matter of putting Chap- 
ter One material in one stack, Chapter Two in 
another, and so on. Arrange the sorted materials 
on a long table, around the wall, in any available 
space, being careful to keep them separated. Num- 
ber each stack and put the Chapter title over it. 
It is well to preserve your note books intact, writ- 
ing on the cover of each the city in which inter- 
views were conducted, the names of persons inter- 
viewed, at the same time placing notes in the 
research materials to direct your attention to the 
specific notebook. 

You have now completed the framework of your 
book or article. You want the book to be 80,000 
words, and you have twenty chapters, so it is 
reasonable that you should write each chapter be- 
tween 4,000 and 5,000 words, and then depend 
upon pruning to bring the maunscript into the 
proper book length. This gives you a rule-of- 
thumb guide for the chapter length, a rule which 
can be breached when it is desirable to give more 
expansion to the most important chapters, com- 
pensating with contraction of the less important 
sections. 

You are now ready to begin your actual work of 
writing. 

I do not expect that the system I suggest will 
be satisfactory for everyone, but it does work. 
Take the one-page synopsis of Chapter One, read 
all your research material in stack No. 1, making 
marginal annotations on the page to refresh your 
memory. These annotations wil be mostly dates, 
short quotes, one word notes on events, names, 
places, and other facts that you will wish to treat 
én the chapter. 

Take your time. Don’t rush it! You will save 
time by being thorough. 

When you have finished reviewing the basic 
materials, lay them aside and write the chapter 
directly from your one-page synopsis and the 
marginal notes; refer to the research only for 
quotations or materials to flesh out the ideas 
sparked by your notes. Avoid, as much as possible, 
reference to your basic materials, lest you get 
bogged down in them. If you have read them care- 
fully before you began to write, it should not 
be necessary to refer to them except occasionally. 
When you have completed the 4,000 word chap- 
ter, go back over the basic material to ascertain 
that you have not omitted important facts or 
events. But do not let your basic research take over 
and dominate your writing. Depend upon the 
adequacy of your refreshed memory and your 
marginal notes. Too much dependence upon 
your research will cramp your style, overload your 
manuscript with useless details, and make for 
wooden, recitational writing. Avoid this. 

In your first draft ,do not be inhibited. Write 
the chapter in as great detail as your synopsis 
and marginal annotations justify. Do not let your- 
self be “fenced in” and cramped by a fear of 
overwriting the chapter. When it is finished, go 
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back over it to cut out all frills, extra words, 


phrases, sentences, paragraphs and even pages. Do 
not cut desperately; cut discriminatingly and surg- 
ically. But be severe about it. 

There may be times when your typewriter goes 
sour, when thoughts get jumbled and the words 
do not come out right. In such cases, it is often 
helpful to take a large tablet and pencil or pen, 
and work out the paragraph or chapter in long- 
hand. Sometimes this switch will help to clarify 
the thoughts, get them straightened out and put in 
clear language. If this doesn’t work for you, then 
it is time to take a rest. You are trying to do too 
much too fast. Fatigue is taking hold. It is time 
to quit and catch your wind. Write as long as it 
goes smoothly; quit when you cannot any longer 
make your thoughts and sentences come out right. 
Go back to the job when you feel rested. It is 
often helpful at such times of fatigue to take long 
walks, or to switch on the record player, or to 
read poetry—anything to get your mind off the 
nagging details of the writing job. 

When you have concluded your twenty or more 
chapters, put the entire manuscript aside for a 
few days. Do not look at it. Try not to worry 
about it .Let your mind roam freely over the 


Need an idea? 


subject matter, and view it in a larger perspective 
than is afforded by your reach to the typewriter 
keys. Jot down any particular ideas you may 
have for “doctoring” a chapter or the entire manu- 
script. Then return to the script fresh, make 
the chapter changes, and finally give it one last 
reading— for contents, pace, tone, the spirit of the 
thing, for length, for deletion of unimportant 
material, for a final surgical job on the sentence 
structures. This is the final tightening-up job, the 
last spit-and-polish job before you ship it off. 

Never send in the manuscript until you are 
satisfied with it. Get it the way you want it. But 
be ready to work intelligently and cooperatively 
with the editor who will bring to it a larger per- 
spective than your own, a better knowledge of 
markets, and considerably more experience in pro- 
ducing books (or articles) that sell. Work with 
the editor, never against him. 

Proceeding in this manner you can avoid being 
overcome by your research you can give smoothness 
and schedule to your writing task; you can go at 
the condensation-editing job scientifically; you 
can overcome the odds on defeat. And that is the 


toughest part of your job. 


TRY USING YOUR SUB-CONSCIOUS 


By Dr. R. Vooruees (Litt.D.) 


There are two distinct schools of thinking con- 
cerning writing. One school is based on the idea 
that a writer, sufficiently skilled in the tool of his 
profession, language, can turn out a first draft of 
his article, story or book and it becomes, without 
change, the final draft. The first writing is the 
finished product. The other school of thinking 
is based on the idea that the first draft is only the 
first draft and nothing more. After that the writer 
must edit, revise, revamp, change and often dis- 
card the first draft entirely and begin all over 
again. Often this process of writing and revising 
and beginning all over again is repeated several 
times before this school of thinking accepts as a 


Dr. Voorhes began to write when called upon to 
do his own material in vaudeville days, then turned 
to magazine writing in his student days. He has 
been an editor of two New York City dailies, a 
staff member of the Associated Press, United Press 
and International News Service and a special 
writer for some of the Hearst dailies. He is a 
professional writer and lecturer and now lives in 
Arizona. 
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fact that a final writing has been completed and is 
acceptable. The marked differences in operation 
between those who follow the two different schools 
of thinking has always been a most controversial 
subject and will likely always remain so. But be 
that as it may there is considerable fact material 
available that lends proof to the idea that a writer 
can turn out a first draft that immediately becomes 
the final draft without revision. 

It is this writer's firm conviction based on over 
fifty years of professional writing and observation 
that the one factor that largely determines which 
school of thinking a writer follows in his profes- 
sion is based on whether he had, fairly early in 
his career, some newspaper training and experi- 
ence which develops a facility with words and 
phrases, a familiarity with construction and the 
ability to think and write at the same time, in a 
finished or final form. 

But there is much more to the ability of a writer 
to turn out a first draft than newspaper training 
and experience. That “much more” consists of 
making use of the sub-conscious. This brings us to 
the most controversial factor in the disagreement 


between the two schools of thinking. Let us ex- 
plore this sub-conscious factor. Let us see how it 
can be geared to the writer. 

Man has been doubly blessed because he has 
been given two minds, the conscious mind and the 
sub-conscious mind. Unfortunately far too many 
depend solely on their conscious mind not real- 
izing that the other mind, the sub-conscious, is the 
real key to achievement. This is especially true of 
the writer and, in fact, all who work in any of the 
creative arts. 

The conscious mind is one of the trickiest devils 
in man’s make-up. Unless it has been severely 
trained and disciplined it has a most unhappy 
facility of rushing in with all sorts of ideas, sug- 
gestions and hints, most of which are less than 
worthless. The writer who depends on his con- 
scious mind to develop the plot for a story will 
find this tricky conscious mind suggesting all sorts 
of ideas, most of which are only waste basket ma- 
terial. The conscious mind even in well educated 
people is of little value unless it has been severely 
trained and disciplined. Forget it because it isn’t 
what you think it is. 


What then is the writer to do if his conscious 
mind of which he has been so proud for so long, 
is actually worthless? He must turn to his sub- 
conscious mind, the achievement-key that lies 
within him awaiting only to be used. He must turn 
to his sub-conscious mind and what we term the 
Universal Mind. To understand these two minds, 
how they operate, what they are and what they can 
do, we must lay aside the sub-conscious mind for a 
short time and discover the Universal Mind. 


To even the person who thinks but seldom, it 
must be apparent that this world is a wonderfully 
compact whole, everything working in perfect 
harmony, except man. It must also be apparent 
that behind this wonderful world with everything 
working with clocklike precision there must be 
a something, a Great Mind, that keeps the world 
functioning. There must be a Great Intelligence, 
that not only set everything in motion, but which 
directs it. Great achievements such as wonderful 
inventions, beautiful works of the creative arts, 
advanced ideas, must spring from an unfailing 
source for these ideas. That is the Universal Mind. 


To those of us who have delved deeply into this 
subject it is known that man of himself has never 
done anything. The basis for man’s achievements 
have come from the Universal Mind, the source 
of all ideas, inspirations and guidance. For the 
writer this means that every worthwhile book, 
every story has come to him from the Universal 
Mind. The writer was only the instrument through 
which the work was given form for others to en- 
joy. The hack writer doesn’t accept this. He 
doesn’t need the Universal Mind because he is 
only a hack writer. The pot boiler producer 
doesn’t accept this because he doesn’t need the 
Universal Mind. He is only producing pot boiler 
stuff. Only the creative writer accepts and needs 
the Universal Mind because only the creative 


writer is creating. To create man must go to the 
source of all creation, the Universal Mind. 


Now for the formula that enables man to tune 
into the Universal Mind and tap the source of all 
ideas and inspiration. Man as has been discussed 
has two minds, his conscious mind and his sub- 
conscious mind. These two minds are never in 
contact except at certain and definite times. When 
man is slipping off into sleep and when man is 
awakening from sleep his conscious and his sub- 
conscious minds are in contact. This is most im- 
portant for the writer to remember. A second and 
most important thing for the writer té remember 
is that his sub-conscious mind and the Universal 
Mind are always in contact. Night and day, day 
in and day out, year in and year out from birth 
until death, these two minds are always in con- 
stant contact. ; 


Since man’s sub-conscious mind and the Uni- 
versal Mind are always in contact but man’s con- 
scious and his sub-conscious mind are only in 
contact when going into sleep and awakening from 
sleep, how can the writer tap this Universal Mind 
for ideas and inspiration? He uses a formula. Let 
us take an example to demonstrate how the for- 
mula works. Let us suppose a writer has a query 
from a magazine asking if he can write a piece of 
fiction for the April issue based on Easter but not 
a religious piece. Suppose the editor of the maga- 
zine wants the Easter message, resurrection, worked 
up into a story showing how a person was resur- 
rected from his troubles or despair. The editor 
wants a piece of creative fiction and not a pot 
boiler job of hack work. To get the story the 
writer taps the Universal Mind. When he goes to 
bed, with the sleeping room dark, he banishes all 
conscious thoughts that the day or his work may 
have developed and with his eyes closed, looking 
straight out he says to himself “How shall I write 
this story?” As he says this to himself, possibly half 
aloud, he will visualize a large question mark be- 
fore him. He must banish all conscious thoughts, 
everything from his mind and see only a dark 
blank space before him with nothing more than 
the visualized question mark in it. A writer be- 
ginning to use this formula will find that his 
conscious mind will rush in with plenty of plot 
ideas, all or most of them worthless. He must 
forcefully banish all such suggestions coming from 
the conscious mind. 


Holding this visualization of the large question 
mark against a blank dark background the writer 
will continue to hold the question in his mind, 
possibly repeating it either to himself or half 
aloud—“How shall I write this story?” He goes to 
sleep seeing the question mark and asking the 
question. In asking the question he must ask it 
with a firm conviction that the answer will come. 
He must be confident the answer will come. He 
must not be fearful that it may not come because 
it will come, it is bound to come. In dropping off 
to sleep, colors, one color, perhaps several colors, 
may make their appearance against the dark back- 
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ground. Don’t worry about that. It is all quite 
natural and quite all right. 

The writer repeats this formula night after 
night as he prepares to drop off into sleep. In 
the beginning when a writer is starting to use this 
formula it may take several nights, it may take 
even more, but sooner or later, when he awakens 
from the night’s sleep there will flash through his 
conscious mind the whole story, often word for 
word. He will have tapped the Universal Mind 
and obtained the material he sought. The ex- 
planation is simple. The Universal Mind, that 
great Creative Mind that is master of the universe 
and which is always in constant contact with 
every sub-conscious mind has poured out the idea 
and inspiration and as the writer slips into con- 
sciousness from slumber, his sub-conscious mind 
is in contact with his conscious mind and receives 
the ideas and inspiration. It is all as simple as 
that. In the beginning it will take some time to 
accomplish the training needed to achieve this but 
as the writer continues to use this formula he will 
find the time lapse between the start of the opera- 
tion and the achievement gradually becomes less 
and less. After considerable use of the formula 
he is likely to find that results are obtained the 
next morning or soon afterwards. 


It might seem from the example of using the 
formula that its use is restricted to bedtime. Such 
however is not the case. The same formula may 
be used at any time of the day and anywhere. 
Everybody is familiar with the expression “day 
dreaming.” This expression refers to what is 
called a conscious sub-conscious state of mind 
when a person is neither fully awake or sound 
asleep. A person may be sitting in a chair and 
day dreaming. He may be sitting in a bus or a 
train. He may even be walking along the street. 
He can be day dreaming while doing many things 
that do not require full attention to what is being 
done. When one is day dreaming or to put it more 
scientifically, when one has assumed a conscious 
sub-conscious state of mind, his conscious and sub- 
conscious mind are in contact just as when going 
into sleep or awakening from sleep. And since 
the Universal Mind and his sub-conscious mind 
are always in contact, using the formula to obtain 
ideas and inspiration will produce the same results 
as when going to bed. Thus the writer can with 
practice make use of this formula whenever he has 
the need for ideas and inspiration. The formula 
is always the same and is always done with eyes 
closed so as to shut out any possible sensing of 
things that might be visible. 

The salient points to remember about the for- 
mula is that all conscious suggestions coming from 
the conscious mind must be banished immediately 
the minute they intrude. It must also be re- 
membered that in asking the question there can 
be no semblance of fear. The question must be 
asked with the same certainty that a young son 
asks his father some devilish question for which 
there is no answer but with the son definitely 
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knowing that the father knows the answer. Lastly 
the formula must be repeated night after night or 
time after time until the answer comes. It will 
always finally come and when it does it will be 
100%, right. 

This writer has used the formula for years and 
it has never failed. Perhaps an example of 
its use and the results may show other 
writers how the formula can help. For many years 
the writer traveled all over the country gathering 
material for his writings. On one such trip he 
had been in Chicago for several weeks, seeing 
editors and gathering material. He left and went 
to Detroit. In Detroit something told him to re- 
turn to Chicago. On the face of it it might seem 
like a foolish suggestion but the writer knew that 
it wasn’t a conscious suggestion so not knowing 
why he was returning to a city where he had been 
for several weeks and had just left, he returned. 
Back again in Chicago he began to work again. 
One can always turn up other stories. He began 
to work again in Chicago. One thing led to an- 
other when the suggestion came to interview 
Samuel Insull who at that time was at the height 
of his career as a public utility magnate. Insull 
was impossible to interview. The American Maga- 
zine sent their star staff man to Chicago and he 
took the next train back to New York. He didn’t 
get to first base in trying to get to Insull. How- 
ever the writer did interview Insull, obtaining 
material for several interviews. One of these 
interviews was sold to the editor of a bankers’ 
magazine published in Chicago, a magazine whose 
editor was a personal friend of Insull. He had 
never been able to get the interview that he want- 
ed and which I obtained. 

Take your choice writers. It’s a free country 
and there isn’t anyone who is going to stop you 
if you write, revise, revamp, edit and then rewrite 
the whole doggone piece over again. But if you 
don’t relish all this wasted work tap into the Uni- 
versal Mind and try out that school of thinking. 
It works. 


“Can't you see that the Beatnik’s message is... 
there is no message?” 
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By ALFRED K. ALLAN 


I’ve discovered that one of the keys to successful 
free-lancing is saturation—having dozens, even 
hundreds, of different manuscripts out at the same 
time, floating around everywhere. The more 
articles and stories out, the more acceptance checks 
coming in. But how do you keep track of all 
these manuscripts? Without a good filing system 
the saturation method can be quite a headache. 
Well, here’s the simple and indeed workable 
filing system I’ve devised to solve this bookkeeping 
problem for me. 

First of all, I've numbered all my manuscripts 
consecutively as they’re written. The number 
appears on the first page, at the top. Then I got 
myself a good-sized loose-leaf notebook. The first 
page in my notebook is my “index.” (I use three- 
hole lined paper.) I typed the numbers in a row 
down the side of the page, 1-25. Then beside each 
number I put the full title of its corresponding 
manuscript, and right next to the title I also put 
the distinction “article” or “story,” according to 
what it is. This index greatly eases one part of the 
bookkeeping problem—keeping a record of ac- 
ceptances. When an acceptance comes in I just 
run my finger down this index until I come to the 
title and number of the accepted manuscript. 
Then I can easily look it up in its appropriate 
place in the note book. (One editor’s acceptance 
mentioned the accepted manuscript by num- 
ber. God bless him!) The index continues 26-50 
in the next page, 51-73 on the third page and so 
on as my work increases into the hundreds. 

After the index pages end my actual detailed 
manuscript record begins. Each manuscript is 
honored with its own loose-leaf page. Here, for 
example, is what one page looks like, after it 


developed into an acceptance and payment: 


TITLE: “The Crime That Shocked Chicago” 
WORDS: About 3,000 


FINISHED: November 2, 1956 No. 244 
1956 
Date Date Date Amt. 

Market Sent Ret’d Acc. Paid Postage Profit 

Coronet 11/2 11/6 18 

Readers 

Digest 11/6 11/16 18 

True 11/16 11/26 18 

Saga 11/26 12/15 18 

American 

Mercury 12/15 1/9/57 $160 .18 $158.95 
Total .90 


Research costs 15 


$1.05 
Published in June 1957—American Mercury 
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HOW TO KEEP TRACK OF MANUSCRIPTS 


From this, you can easily see how I keep track of 
my manuscripts from their writing all the way to 
their final acceptance. As this manuscript came 
back, I just flipped the notebook to the page 
marked 244, marked it as returned and sent it 
along to the next possibility, until it hit. When it 
was accepted I marked it as such and waited for 
payment and publication. When both came I 
completed the information on the page and the 
case of manuscript no. 244 was closed. 


Oh yes, I have another loose-leaf notebook into 
which I put these finished pages in order of their 
numbers. This gives me room in the active manu- 
scripts notebook for listing and recording newly 
written stuff before and while it’s making the 
rounds. The carbon copies of each manuscript 
are kept on file in my cabinet, piled together by 
consecutive numbers so I can look up a script 
easily. 

This filing system enables me to keep tabs on 
my manuscripts. When they come back I can waste 
no time in putting them on their way to the next 
editor and so on until they're sold. A good filing 
system is indispensible to successful free-lancing. 


POETS IN A CORNER 


Last Resort 
by Geraldine Everett Gohn 


I have on reserve 
One last h trick, 
In case of re 
By pulp and by slick. 


Based on rejections 
This title might grow: 

Ninety-nine Charmin, me 
Ways To Say N 


Turn About 

by John D. Engle, Jr. 
Dear Editor, you were a drip 
To send ME a rejection slip. 
This game can well be played by two; 
Therefore I am rejecting you. 
And you'll be sorry, wait and see, 
When someone else discovers me. 


Writer’s Observation After 
Finally Achieving 
Magazine Publication 
by Irene Warsew 


What comes with such speed 
That it makes your head spin? 
The issue succeeding 

The one you are in. 
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The Thomas Y. Crowell Co. offers this useful 
selection: The Arts of Reading by Ralph Ross, 
John Berryman and Allen Tate. The book is 
divided into two sections: Exposition and Argu- 
ment, and Imaginative Writing. In the first sec- 
tion the editors have chosen examples of prose 
writing, both good and bad, in order to provide 
the reader with a critical faculty which can tell 
when language is being used to deceive and mis- 
lead and when it is being used to enlighten and 
explain. In the second section the editors have 
selected short stories and poetry to demonstrate 
the uses of the word in literature. Here the 
reader is given the entire vocabulary and method 
of literary analysis. In connection with this, let 
us mention the May 28, 1960 Post article, “Battle 
Cry for Book Lovers” by Robertson Davies, play- 
wright, drama and literary critic, syndicated book 
reviewer, novelist, and editor of the daily news- 
paper in Peterborough, Ontario. Here's why: 
“Not all readers are prepared, at all times, to 
make independent judgments. But the failure of 
modern education to equip them to do so, even 
when they have the inclination, creates a serious 
gap in modern culture. The enormously increased 
production of books and the appearance of an 
academic and journalistic junta of criticism have 


robbed the reading public of most of its ability 


to form its own opinions. . . . Courteuously but 
firmly we must refuse the outsider role, the layman 
label, which we have allowed the world of pub- 
lishers and critics to foist upon us. By our own 
sheepishness we incurred this loss of our right; by 
our intelligence we shall reclaim it.” The rest, 
for therapeutic purposes, you must read for your- 
self. 


Writers in Roman Collars by Henry F. Unger 
(an A & J contributor) is the only book available 
on the editorial requirements and methods of 
payment of the growing Catholic Market. The 
Academy Library Guild, publishers, are consider- 
ing changing its title to Writing for the Catholic 
Market, which seems more appropriate considering 
its extensive coverage. Contents: Laying the 
Physical Groundwork, Psychological Preparation, 
The Article Formula, Article Ideas are Everywhere, 
The Interview, the Camera—1,000 words, Getting 
Mileage from Research, Letters to the Editor, 
Those Short Items Sell, Book Reviews Open Edi- 
tors’ Doors, Copyright-Book Contracts-Libel, In- 
come Tax, The Literary Agent, THE MARKETS 
including Catholic Periodicals, U. S. Publishers 
of Catholic Books and Catholic Book Clubs. 
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books ® news ® views 


The slump in library circulation that coincided 
with the boom in paperbacks and TV is finally 
levelling off, according to statistics found in the 
new 1960 AMERICAN LIBRARY & BOOK 
TRADE JOURNAL.* in 1939, with some 105,000,- 
000 volumes available from the libraries report- 
ing, the circulation per capita reached 5.26. By 
1950, though some 143,000,000 volumes were 
available to the public, only 3.37 were borrowed 
per capita. However, data for 1956 (the most 
recent available) shows a definite upward trend 
in circulation, with 4.16 books borrowed per 
capita from an available 173,000,000 titles. As 
significant as the increased circulation is the fact 
that libraries are adding more books than ever 
before. In 1956, 1.5 volumes were added 
capita, as against 1.2 added in 1950, and 1.3 in 
1956. 

*Available at $5.00 net tpaid from the R.R. 
Bowker Co, 62 W. 45th St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Edgar T. Rigg, president of Henry Holt and 
Company, book and magazine publishers, an- 
nounced an agreement to merge The John C. 
Winston Company, of Philadelphia, and Rinehart 
and Company, of New York, 

Holt, established in 1866, is one of the largest 
publishers of textbooks, particularly in the high 
school and college science and foreign language 
areas. Rinehart is a leading college textbook 

ublisher in the liberal arts. The John C. Winston 

mpany, which this year celebrated its 75th an- 
niversary, is an important publisher of textbooks 
for the elementary grades. All three companies 
also publish general books of fiction and non- 
fiction. 

The merged organizations will be one of the 
largest in the educational field, combining three 
of the most distinguished names in beak ub- 
lishing: Holt-Winston-and-Rhinehart. The 
C. Winston Company will continue to operate from 
Philadelphia under its present management and 
staff. 


John D. MacDonald, whose books, primarily in 
paperback, have sold over 15 million om re- 
cently was reminiscing about his start in the writ- 
ing field some 15 years ago. At the time, he was an 
Army Lieutenant Colonel serving with the O.S.S. 
in Ceylon. “The only kind of jetters you could 
get through censorship then made pretty dull 
reading,” he recalls. “So, instead of a letter, I 
wrote my wife a short story.” When his wife sold 
it to the old Story magazine for $25, MacDonald 
decided that writing looked like a good way to 
make a living. 

Today, John D. MacDonald writes from three 
to five books a year. His original paperback books 
are published exclusively by Gold Medal, while 
Simon & Schuster publishes him in hard-cover. 
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The Pioneer Heritage Books published by the 
University of Nebraska Press produce handsome 
books for collectors of Western Americana. First 
releases are Mollie, The Journal of Mollie Dorsey 
Sanford in Nebraska and Colorado Territories, 
1857-1866 ($5.00) andWestern Story, The recollec- 
tions of Charley O’Kieffe, 1884-1898 ($4.50). 
Scheduled for publication this Fall is South Pass, 
a Journal of the Wyoming Gold Strike, 1868, by 
James Chisholm. If you're interested write the 
University of Nebraska Press for a catalog. 


A. C. Spectorsky, Associate Publisher and Vice 
President of Playboy, will take on the added duties 
of Editorial Director of the magazine. Hugh M. 
Hefner, Editor-Publisher, stated that Spectorsky 
will assume increased responsibilities in the pub- 
lishing and editorial division of the Playboy en- 
terprises. Spectorsky is the author of The Exur- 
banites and has edited a number of anthologies. 


Arthur Rothstein has received the University of 
Miami’s A.S.M.P. 4th Annual Photo-Journalism 
Award for meritorious service to the cause of 
photo-journalism in recognition of his 25 years in 
the field. Mr. Rothstein is Director of Photogra- 
phy of Look Magazine. 


All the information a science fiction writer 
could possibly need, plus many ideas which will 
stimulate even the most overworked imaginations, 
will be found in The Exploration of the Solar 
System by Felix Godwin, published by Plenum 
Press, Inc. Felix Godwin, a 19 year old student 
at the University of London, deals in great detail. 
with every aspect of interplanetary travel, the 
setting up of space stations, the development of 
exploratory colonies on the various planets. Dia- 
grams show the actual construction of chemically 
propelled rockets, solar powered vehicles, space 
laboratories, etc., while numerous tables present 
mass-ratios, costs, personnel, propellant mixtures, 
atmospheric conditions, etc. 


Complete coverage of 637 top writers who ap- 
pear in national magazines, plus a blue print of 
feature article placement is outlined in the 1960 
edition of the Blue Book of Magazine Writers 
published by the National Bureau of Research, 
Inc., 415 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


The nation’s dailies, weeklies, and magazines 
had unprecedented coverage of the Boy Scout's 
National Jubilee Jamboree in Colorado Springs, 
Colorado, July 22-28. Fifty five thousand Scouts, 
Explorers and leaders from every corner of the 
United States covered the “local angle” by an 
estimated 1,400 official “Scout Correspondents” by 
prearrangement with hundreds of editors. 
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Robert Cromie is the new editor of the Chicago 
Sunday Tribune’s Magazine of Books. Cromie, a 
versatile writer, reviewer, author and former war 
correspondent, will succeed Frederic Babcock. 


A free catalog of over 80 books for writers is 
available from Martin Gross, Bookseller & Pub- 
lisher, P.O. Box 3021, Grand Central Station, 
New York 17, N. Y. Savings of 50% and more 
are offered on many titles. 


The poets responsible for the postwar rebirth 
of poetry in America are brought together for the 
first time in a book published by Grove Press, Inc., 
titled The New American Poetry: 1945-1960, edi- 
ted by Donald M. Allen ($1.95). It is the first 
comprehensive showing of the poets who—like 
Allen Ginsberg, Robert Duncan, Charles Olson, 
Lawrence Ferlinghetti and Jack Kerouac—have 
made poetry the liveliest new movement in Ameri- 
can literature. 


Frank L. Beals, prominent writer of books, edu- 
cational articles and short stories, is the author of 
a new book entitled Spanish Adventure Trails 
to be published by The Naylor Co. of San An- 
tonio, Texas. 


So many new private presses are starting up that 
the problem of duplicating names is developing. 
To help insure that new presses will not infringe 
on the names of existing presses, a free Interna- 
tional Register of Private Press Names has been 
established. 

All “he aga of private presses—meaning any- 
thing from a small hobby activity to a full-fledegd 
book publishing operation—are invited to register 
their press names. 

To do this, simply write to the Registrar, 202 
Beverly Road, White Plains, New York, including 
the exact name, address and date of founding of 
the press; date of first usage of the name, and the 
signature of the page 

A Register Certificate will be sent those pro- 
prietors entitled to first claim to a particular 
name. Later applicants for the same name will be 
advised of the prior use, and asked to select 
another name. 

Press marks also will be registered upon receipt 
of two proofs of the mark. 

The Register is a contribution to the private 
—_ movement by the Herity Press, which has 
n active since 1952. 


AN EDITOR’S VIEW POINT 
by Ellen Rebecca Fenn 
Some writers own a fallacy 
Which ruffles my composure: 
Their envelopes marked for 
Much smaller than enclosure. 
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WHAT'S BACK OF THAT BLOCK? 


By ANNIXTER 


Not long ago I came down with a sharp case of 
writer’s block. I'd had it briefly before and knew 
the symptoms. But this time it was a prolonged 
attack, dragging out into months. I found myself 
bemoaning my state, talking about it to my wife 
and friends as a subject of dolorous, then inter- 
esting, conversation. I began proclaiming that I 
doubted if I'd ever write again, not without 4 
certain interest in the idea and a definite angling 
for sympathy. By the time it got so interesting 
that I'd stopped even trying to work, I brought 
up sharp and began to analyze the situation. 

What was it hat was being compensated for, 
what was I trying to avoid? Somewhere back of it 
all I sensed a wrong turn, a big flop, and I set out 
to run it down. 

Of course there was fatigue back of it: I'd been 
overworking for a long time. The block takes such 
a time to hit. But there was more to it than that. 
I'd been having a try at TV scripts on the side 
and it was there, I finally decided, that the root of 
it all lay. With all due respect for the television 
form, there’s a vast gulf between script and story 
writing and a fiction writer risks a lot when he 
attempts to take on the new craft. If he stays at it 
long he’s apt to lose the ability to tell the differ- 
ence between a page of script-synopsis and a page 
of hard-wrought story stuff. If the TV _ studios 
cannot make a shooting script out of his printed 
story it would be well for the fiction writer to for- 
get that market. 


Paul Annixter and his wife Jane began a very 
successful collaboration about five years ago, after 
having done some 450 magazine stories and three 
novels seeparately. Since then they have published 
four novels and three volumes of short stories to- 
gether, mostly in the juvenile field. The Annixters 
are born storytellers. They have an understanding 
and knowledge of animals and a feeling for 
natural beauty, as well as an uncanny ability to 
create suspense, which makes their books popular 
with readers of all ages. Their latest is “Pride of 
Lions and Other Stories”, published by Hill and 
Wang, Inc., in March, 1960. 


Aucust, 1960 


My compromise, my eagerness for what seemed 
like some quick easy money, plus overwork, had 
blurred my screen, dulled my instruments and re- 
sulted in complete stoppage. Fortunately I had 


' sense enough to draw out of the script writing 
. venture completely and at once. While I was 
‘waiting for the story springs to fill up again, so to 


speak, I went over other brief attacks of block I 
had lived down and came up with a few points 
that stem axiomatic to the malady. 


People are too sold to palliatives; we're out 
after the fast buck, and the fast, fast, fast relief 
from pain as the advertisements put it, and in 
fact from grief, failure, destitution, hard work, 
loss of love and all cutting impact. If a writer 
cuts off memory and blurs impact with the usual 
tranquilizers of drinking, benzadrine, wenching, or 
buddy-buddy sympathy, he’s asking for a block. 
The block is usually no more than cutting off the 
record and immunizing himself against acuteness. 
Vividness is what a writer must have. If he sells 
out for palliatives and dullness he is lost. He is 
like a channel; when the receiving end is blocked, 
so is the delivery end. 


Lack of money rarely stops a real writer. He is 
spurred to outdo himself finding ways to over- 
come the stricture. Plenty, on the other hand, is 
often fatal. I have known several writers who 
were stopped permanently, or turned into in- 
consequential hacks by security. They had con- 
nived for years to arrive at a place beyond worry, 
but when it came security doused their last faint 
fires. 

Hiding something is back of most production 
stoppage, I feel sure, plus a dogged unconscious 
struggle to compensate for something. One mar- 
ried writer I knew, who had been stepping out 
with his secretary and drinking a lot in secret, 
wound up with the loss of the lucrative position he 
had held on the side (until the time arrived when 
he could just write) and a stoppage of the definite 
talent he had formerly had. This ended in a 
complete block which never lifted as long as I 
knew him. 
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Another promising workman who married a 
well-to-do woman largely for security, has dwindled 
in the past few years into a dilitante of no possible 
importance. Pursuit of easy magazine money 
turned Jack London from one of the most talented 
and significant of American writers into a quantity 
writer of inconsequential romance. The muses 
and the graces are hard task-mistresses. 

The dulling effect of fatigue seems invariably 
a part of the block. Normal fatigue from too much 
work will give any writer pause, but only when 
it is tinged with compromise and the feeling of 
incompetency does it end in permanent stoppage. 

About five years ago I had reached through 
overproduction, and I am sorry to say, a repetition 
of theme, a state of tired faculty known as being 
“written out,” just another form of block. You 
can’t be written out unless you’ve become rigid 
and fallen to some degree for formula and repe- 
tition. It’s the formula writers who use this phrase, 
and who come up with numerous excuses like 
“enditis,” the sudden inability to put an ending 
on a story so that a fellow writer or hired ghost 
has to be called in; or the sudden inability to do 
action, or dialogue. These affectations going hand 
in hand with a thread-bare talent become quite 
comforting and real. 

It was at this time happily that I began writing 
with my wife who is also a novelist and short-story 
writer, and who had also come to the end of a 
special line of work. Two minds are infinitely 
better than one in working out a psychological 
maze. Each is doubled by the other through added 
zeal and innovation and the bringing together of 
opposite angles of thought. Where one has a 
weakness the other is apt to be strong. Collabora- 
tion is, in short, the surest of all remedies for the 
block. 

Working together we have proved that there is 
no such thing as a blind alley in a story, that you 
can’t have a situation that won’t unravel beauti- 
fully by just unwinding it from the heart; that 
there is a story and a fine one, in the simplest in- 
cident of the day. 


We have found real delectation in our work 
together and have had some splendid returns in- 
teriorly as well as in the practical sense. We have 
found that energy put forth on a story draws in 
all the elements needed for its completion, even 
the books and data necessary to the subject; that 
knowledge, intuitive and documentary, gathered 
round the energy-focus bring light and under- 
standing. Under the name Jane & Paul Annixter 
we have written and published books and numer- 
ous short stories in the past five years. 

We work quite differently from other collabor- 
ators we know. Instead of going to our separate 
desks and each writting a certain part of the story, 
one of us sits at the typewriter while the other 
sits close or walks up and down when the story 
gets hot. We talk it out sentence by sentence, every 
phrase getting a sieving by both minds before it is 
put down. It is a bit slower this way perhaps, but 
we can avoid at the outset the too masculine or too 
feminine delivery and any dogged holding out of 
separate opinions, so that we have even in the first 
draft, something solid and fairly well formed. 

It is amusing to find how wrong people are in 
surmising which parts of a published story either 
of us did. “Paul certainly unwound on that final 
bit of action,” someone is apt to say, when it is a 
passage that Jane particularly worked out. Though 
formerly chary of action scenes she has become 
a formidable purveyor of suspense. 

When we began working together we immolated 
all former ideas of our individual worth, name 
and standing, so we don’t come to any deadlocks 
in the matter of personally held ideas. Personal 
leeway in stories usually represents the untrans- 
muted, the lumber left over from the writer’s own 
scaffolds which he has been too egocentric to re- 
move. It is what is best for the story that carries 
the day with us, and arrival at this attitude was 
the most important turnover of life for us. It was 
the beginning of true collaboration not only of 
writing technique but of deeper union in mind 
and spirit. 


Bikini Clad 
by Ruth Averitte 


Now that summer heat is static, 


poetry becomes climatic. 

Sonnet, ode, in formal dress 

of haughty line and rigid stress, 

yield to verse — midsummer’s genie — 
brief and cool as a bikini. 
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Last-Minute News 
from Editors... 


Ed McBain’s Mystery Magazine, 630 Fifth Ave., 
New York 20, is a Foner new magazine being 
planned for publication by Pocket Books, Inc., in 
association with Ed McBain’s Properties, Inc. 
They are in immediate need of material—every 
kind of crime, detective or mystery story, pro- 
vided it is honest, realistic, tough-minded and 
unsentimental. It must be of the best quality— 
best in ideas, best in plotting and best in writing. 
Novels, 20,000-25,000 words, $1,000; Novelettes, 
10,000-12,000 words, $500; Short Stories, 5,000- 
6,000 words, $250; Short-short stories, 2,000- 
3,500, $200. 


Ski Magazine, Hanover, N. H. has some speci- 
fic requirements as told by Editor, John Henry 
Auran: “Our needs, both current and future, are 
fairly specialized and it would pay authors to 
query us first with a rough outline and some 
clippings, i ible, showing us what they can 
do with such a specialized subject. This will 
save them a lot of effort and grief since the mar- 
ket has very definite limitations.” 


Trail-R-News, 546 Colorado, Box 1551, Glen- 
dale 4, Calif., buys about 15 articles a month 
and is in need of material, Articles fall into two 
broad categories: Those about travel trailers and 

e trailers or ent housing. Trave 
are strictly travel and vacations. 
Travel articles about trips made with a “travel 
trailer” and shelter type articles about life in a 
“mobile home,” 1,500 to 2,500 words. Photos are 
almost a must, 8x10 preferred, 5x7’s acceptable. 
Stock photos also acceptable. 


CHANGES TO NOTE 


The Humanist, Yellow Springs, Ohio, is no 
longer a market for free lancers. 


National Business Woman, 2012 Mahhachusetts, 
Ave., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. no longer con- 
siders free lance contributions. All material is 
now staff-written. 


Holt, Rhinehart and Winston, Inc., 383 Madison 
Ave., New York City, becomes the new firm, 
merging the three publishers under one company. 


Sell In Three Months 
Or Money Back 


If You Can Write Correct English— 
You Can Write Juveniles . . . And 
Sell Within Three Months. 

In past years | have sold some 


3000-3500 stories .. . articles 
... serials... series. Now I’m 
teaching it. 


Write for Terms and FREE pamphlet 
“Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing” 


ALSO CRITICISM AND 
COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Books Manuscript Criticism 
a Specialty 


Will Herman 
1726 West 25th St. Cleveland 13, Ohie 


Histories, Lite Stories, Science, 


Sports, 
Poetry, Novels and Misc. Books. 
and back. 


Cloth 


$1000 


PROFIT ON 
1000 BOOKS 


book. Deadline 
WRITE 


ROYAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
7918 Maxwell Dr. (prompt delivery) Dallas, Texas 


poems now 
Aug. 15th. 


Avalon 


at Miomi Beach 
ence to 


September 10-12. Address ail correspond- 
Alpine, Texas 


[A] new economical “gang run" 
method now enables us to print 
your books and publications at 
lowest cost. Paperbacks or hard 
cloth covers. Highest quality 
work. From 250 copies up. 

WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


ADAMS PRINTERS 
30 W. WASHINGTON ST., DEPT. AJ, CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
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pe ETRY, 1959 $3.50 postpaid (reguior edi- 
tion). Send 3 to 5 short for 
the 
organization invites you to membership. Send for sample 
copy of its international t= yen Flame, 75c, which accepts 
or rejects with comments ali manuscripts the doy received. 
Ask about our International Poets’ and Editors’ Conference 
Avalon 
BOOK PRINTING 
RICH 
Your 
For a limited time only our Critic, who is the author of the = 
novel, Get Out, Dr. Fogg, will examine your Story or Article and > = 
{2} tell you what’s wrong with it; . 
(2) tell you how to correct it and make the script marketable. 7%. 
All this for $1.00 on scripts up to 5000 words. ej} I 
You. Write for our fee. We can also work with you in the writing ol ae : 
of your story, or Ghost Write it for you. Write us for our fee. : D fa fej 
Single Word; How To Write Love Stories, and 100 Ideas For Them. | ae 
How To Make Your Writing Beautiful. How To Make Your Char- s = 
140; SELANO PUBLISHERS | 
232 W. Delano Ave. Yonkers 5, N. ¥. 
Aucust, 1960 |_| 


The Woman Bowler, 1225 Dublin Rd., Columbus 8, 
Ohio would like to open up a field for bowling 
fiction with emphasis on women bowlers or family 
bowling. Payment would be approximately Ic per 
word. Stories should run from short shorts to 
short stories of approx. 2,000 wards maximum. 
Submissions shoul made to Norma Kirkendall, 
Editor. Payment on acceptance for cartoons (use 
about 2 per month), on publications for stories. 
Very little poetry is used, but occasional acrostics, 
limericks, etc. are acceptable. No payment for 
poetry except in extra copies of the magazine. 
Suggest that writers send for a sample copy, as 
slant is obvious after reading one issue. 

Family Recreation, 106 Ist St., S.W., Cedar Rapids, 
lowa, seeks instructional and practical hint-type 
articles (with good photos) on such subjects as 
fishing, boating, swimming, skiing, bowling, arch- 
ery, golf, tennis, camping and most family-type 
recreational activities. Unusual vacations and 
travel stories used occasionally. Also need unusual 
how-to-do-it articles for recreational equipment or 
facilities such as, “Landscaping Your Backyard 
Play Area”, etc. Length, 300-1500 words, but can 
use short fillers. Pay 4c a word and up, on ac- 
ceptance: 8 x 10 glossies with good captions, $4 and 
up; 4 x 5 transparancies, $25 and up for inside 
color; $50 for cover (vertical). The magazine is 
aimed at an audience of families who enjoy sports 
and recreational activities. Norman B. Barnes, 
Editor. 

Elizabethan, 2 Breams Bidg., London E.C.4, (formerly 
Collins Magazine) wants articles and short stories 
up to 2500 words suitable for young teenagers. 
Payment is on publication. Address Patricia Camp- 
bell, Editor. 

All-Pets Magazine, Inc., 18 Forest Ave., Fond du Lac, 
Wisc., needs educational articles about unusual 
pets, such as kinkajous, coati mundis, bush babies, 
etc. Article must include information concerning 
feeding, housing, care and breeding. Rates vary, 
but average about $20.00 per article, on publi- 
cation. The magazine is designed for people who 
are in the pet business and for the fancier, not for 
the one-pet owner. 

Hastings House, 151 E. 50th St., New York 22 is 
looking for articles on cookery. 

This Day Magazine, 3558 S. Jefferson Ave., St. Louis 
18, Mo., wants Christian family articles and 
stories.. Pays 2c a word on acceptance. H. Rische, 
Editor. 

PIP (Photograph-International Publicity) 507 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, is most anxious to obtain, for 
Great Britain, short stories that do not exceed 1500 
words in length, unless they are first rate magazine 
material. They prefer to work from clippings and 
answers take a long time to come through. Rate 
of payment is 50% royalties. Thomas D. W. 
Friedman, manager. 

Camping International, 113 Mill St., Plymouth, Wisc., 
a new magazine, just coming out with its 3rd 
monthly issue, is an excellent market for the free 
lance writer-camper. They want third person, 
descriptive, true, camping adventure, not exceed- 
ing 1,000 words. The articles should be illustrated 
with five or ten glossies. No fiction, but will con- 
sider some poetry. Also use two to four cartoons 
(camping) per issue. Payment is on publication 
and will be around $25, depending upon quali 
of material. Queries are welcomed. Marsh Gabriel, 
Editor. 


A&J MARKET LIST of 
BOOK PUBLISHERS 


The List of Book Publishers aims to include only 
firms that operate strictly on a royalty or outright 
purchase basis. If outright purchase is not men- 
tioned in the listing, royalty is to be understood. 

General Publishers comprise firms that cover a 
variety of fields. Most of them ish fiction, non- 
fiction of various types, a es. Some issue also 
textbooks and others ighly specialized books. 
Thus this group somew overlaps following 
groups. 

Firms in the other groups confine themselves to 
specific kinds of books; for instance, Juvenile (fic- 
tion and non-fiction) ; Religious (some a re- 
ligious fiction); Specialized (mainly not 
altogether scientific or technical) 

University Presses form a se te group. 
tend to the scholarly or at Peg authoritative 
though more and more of them are publishing 
books of general appeal. Several ize the 
regional. (Two universi ridge Uni- 
versity Press and Oxf niversity Press—appear 
among General Publishers. They are branches of 
British organizations, and the American opera- 
tions parallel those of trade publishers.) 

In the list a numeral in parentheses—as (30) — 
indicates the approximate number of titles the 
firm publishes yearly. 


General Publishers 


Abelard-Schuman, Ltd., 6 West 57th St., New York 
19. (70) General fiction and non-fiction, juveniles. 
Harold Cantor, Editor. 

Press, 201 Eighth Ave., S., Nashville 2, 
Tenn. (Assistant editor and juvenile editor at 150 
Fifth Ave., New York 11.) (80) Inspirational; devo- 
tional; biography; college references ond texts for 
social sciences and humanities; religious; recreation; 
family; children’s books. Preferred length, 40,000- 
70,000 words. Query before submitting any MSS. 
Emory Stevens Bucke, Editor. 


"| HAVE SOLD... 


ten different publications 
"just recently. My CW! course 
has more than paid for it- 


istry of wesiting to the glory 


Robert Owen, 
Stockton, Calif. 


Send today for FREE sample lesson 
and information on Christian writ- 
ing home study courses for 
beginning and advanced writers. 


CHRISTIAN WRITERS INSTITUTE 
33 South Wacker Drive + Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Advance Publishing Company, Great serene, 
Mass. Fiction that informs as well as entertains; no 
fomula stuff. Non-fiction of general interest on any 
subject; including biography, and 
competent reference books. Juveniles. Most books 
be on Textbooks N. S. 
Brown, General Manager. 

Appleton-Centu ry-Crofts, Inc., 35 W. 32nd St., 
New York (50) Novels; non-fiction; biography, auto- 
biography, ae history, not less than 50,000. 

Arcadia House, 419 Pork Ave. So., New York 16. 
(70) Light fiction 55,000-60,000 words. $150 pre- 
raga advance for mysteries and Westerns, $250 
S plus royalties over 2,500 copies. Alice 

Ss. 

Archer House Inc., 1776 Broadway, New York 19. 
(15) Supplants The McBride Company. Non-fiction, 
history, biography, popular science, travel, building 
and furnishing, practical books. Non-fiction juveniles. 
Richard C. MacKenzie, Editor. 

Arkhem House, Souk City, Wis. Fontasy fiction. 


August Derleth. Ov: 

Atheneum 162 E. 38th St., New York 
16. General books: fiction, non-fiction, poetry, drama, 
etc. Hiram Haydn, Simon Michael Bessie, Alfred 


Knopf, Jr. 

Atiantic Monthly Press, 8 Arlington Street, Boston 
16, Mass. Fiction, biography, history, belles-lettres, 
juveniles, general non-fiction, Seymour Lawrence, 
Director. Atlantic Monthly Press books are published 
in association with Little, Brown & Company. 

Ballantine Books, 101 Fifth Ave., New York 3. 
(50) Publishes originals and reprints, fiction ond non- 
fiction, in paperbound editions and hard covers. Par- 
ticularly interested in (non-fiction), science 
fiction and suspense novel: 

A. S. Barnes and Co., 11 E. 36th St., New York 
16 20) Geenral non-fiction, with emphasis on books 
on all sports (participant and spectator) including 
hunting and fishing. No longer any textbooks. 

Bartholomew House, Inc. 205 42nd St., New 
York 17. (6) General publishers of non-fiction, 60,- 
000-80,000; spectator sport books; self-improvement 
and how- to. ‘Douglas L. Lockhart. 

The Beacon Press, 25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 
(60) Scholarly non-fiction, national ‘ond international 
—_ liberal religion. Query Director, Edward Dar- 
ing. 

Binfords & Mort, 124 N. W. Ninth Ave., Portland 
9, Ore. (10) Regional non-fiction about the Pacific 
Northwest, including history, biography, botany, wild- 
life, geology, geography, Northwest Americana. Some 
strong historical fiction and some juveniles with au- 
thentic Northwest background. Thomas Binford, Pres- 
Alfred Powers, Editor. 

The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc., 1720 E. 38th St., In- 
dianapolis 6, Ind. New York Office: 717 Fifth Ave. 
(50) Novels, ‘all types. Juvenile fiction and non-fiction, 
20,000 words up. Adult non-fiction—biography, 
history, inspirational, and other subjects of general 
interest. Textbooks for high schools and grades. Law 
books. Technical books. Trade books: juveniles, Miss 
Phyllis Kirk (indianapolis); adult, Monroe —— 
(N. Y.), Harrison Platt (Indionapolis); textbooks, 
€. B. Ulery (Ind.); technical books, Mal Parks tind); 
law books, Howard H. Bates, (Ind.). 

Thomes Bouregy & Company, 22 E. 60th St., New 
York 22. (75) General publishing, fiction, mysteries, 


POETS AND WRITERS: 


200 6x9, 24-page Books beautifully 
printed, embossed hard paper covers, 
$88.00. Work guaranted. Fast service. 


No Cover Charge 


MERCHANTS PRESS 
P. O. Box 112 Taylor, Texas 


1694 Blair Avenue 


NOVELS STORIES PLAY TELEPLAYS 
Send Mig the publisher.it may gave Yous for he 


MARIE ADAMS 


Song Poems and Lyrics 
Wanted 


Mail to: 


Tin Pan Alley, Inc. 
New York 19, N. Y. 


WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 
in at the inning and end selli The most 
of its kind on the market, cov 
the -step ty : 
appear covert uven publi- 


LET A ewes WRITING INSTRUCTOR 
=P You TO SELL 


IRENE S. SARBEY, M.S.J. 


1865 Brookfield Drive Akron 13, Ohio 


SUBSCRIBE TO WRITER’S PAPER 


WHICH OFFERS CONSTRUCTIVE ARTICLES Tips, 
ANALYSIS OF MATERIAL AND ASSISTANCE FR 


OTHER WRITERS. 
$2 per yr. 35c copy 
WAL 


10044 Bevis A Fernando 1, Calif. 


Unique Writers’ Colony Training Produces Salable Manuscripts 


For teacher-at-elbow assistance why not live at my Writers’ 
Colony? June 1-Dec. Any length of time. Experience this 
stimulating meeting of minds amidst beautiful surround- 
ings. Established 1938 (20 years in Chicago studio.) Also 5—WRITERS: 
correspondence courses. Boston, Wakefield and N. H. 6—WRITERS: LEARN TO EARN! .. 3.00 


classes. 
Mildred |. Reid, Writers’ Colony 


MY SEVEN KS 
HERE’S HOW!......... $1. 
a 2—WRITERS YOURSELVES! 2.50 
WRITERS: LET’S PLOT! ......... 
4—WRITERS: SELL!...... 


MAKE IT 


7—THE DEVIL'S HANDMAIDENS!... 3.00 


Contoocook, N. H. 


Aucust, 1960 


Payment down, balance when completed. Nearly sixteen 
years in doctoring manuscripts for authors. I am Ow: see 
their books and stories published. $3.00 = 1000 (four 
pages of Cumpieten work} wrapped ready for the publisher. 

me do it for you—te be sure it’s right. 
MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. 0. Box 104 Laceyville, Penna. 
manuscripts with tips to aid your future work, same as 
for students in ” university adult short-story and article- 
writing classes. Fees: $1 per 1,000 words—$5 minimum. 
Query on books. Please enclose return postage and fee. 
3 
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Westerns, science fiction. 60,000 words. James M. 


Daly. 

George Braziller, Inc., 215 Fourth Ave., New York 
3. (15) Non-fiction; fiction. Special interests: liter- 
ature, philosophy, science, ort, architecture, history. 
Edwin Seaver, Editor. 

Bruce Publishing Co., 400 N. Broadway, Milwaukee 
1, Wis. (70) Textbooks for elementary and 
schools, and colleges; technical and mechanical books; 
juvenile fiction and non-fiction. William C. Bruce. 

Cambridge University Press, 32 East 57th St., New 
York 22. (110) Non-fiction; technical, scholarly, re- 
ligious books. F. Ronald Mansbridge. 

The Coxton Printers, Ltd., Caldwell, Idaho. (15) 
Non-fiction; juvenile fiction vet non-fiction. Special 
interest: Western Americana. J H. Gipson. Write be- 
fore submitting MSS. 

Chilton Company, Book Division, 56th and Chest- 
nut Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. (45) Arts and crafts, 
automotive, business and technical, merchandising, 
general, fiction, home and garden, how-to books, pho- 
tography, young adult, boating, etc.; also college 
Charles A. S. Heinle, General Manager and Editor-in- 
Chief. E. W. McDowell, Executive Editor; Brandt 
Aymar, trade books; John E. Leibfried, Jr., education. 

The Citadel Press, 22 Park Ave So., New York 3. 
(40) A All types of freelance book manuscripts except 
juveniles and verse. Philip S. Foner. 

Coleman-Ross Co., Editorial Department, 80 Boyl- 
ston St., Boston 16, Mass. Technical and reference 
books on music; general non-fiction and poetry; sec- 
ondary-school and college te 

Coward-McCann, Inc., 210 Madison Ave., New 
York 16. (70) Novels, non-fiction, juveniles. John J. 
Geoghegan, Vice Pres. and Editor-in-Chief. Gerald 
Simons, Editor; Robert Mabry, Editor; Alice Torrey, 
Juvenile Editor. 

Creative Enterprises, 6620 Diversey Ave., Chicago 
35. All types of fiction, adult and juvenile; must be of 
high literary quality. Peggy Lois French. Query before 
submitting MSS. 

Crime Club, 575 ——. Ave., New York 22. 
Affiiiond with Doubleday & Co.) Mystery novels 
60,000-80,000. 1. S. Taylor. 

Criterion Books, Inc., 6 West 57th St., New York 
19. (25) General trade, fiction and non-fiction, ref- 
erence, social sciences, ‘juveniles. 

Thomes Y. Crowell Co., 432 Park Ave So., New 
York 16. 15) Fiction, non-fiction, juveniles, text- 
books, reference works. William Poole and Harvey 
Ginsberg, adult fiction and non-fiction; Gorton V. Car- 
ruth, reference books; John T. Hawes, college text- 
books; Elizabeth M. Riley, juvenile fiction and non- 


fiction. 

Crown Publishers, 419 Park Ave. So., New York 16. 
(50) General fiction and non-fiction. Herbert Michel- 
man, Arthur Fields. 

The John Day Co., 62 W. 45th St., New York 36. 
(30) General publishers. Richard J. Walsh, Jr., Pres. 

Denlinger’s, Middieburg, Va. (5) General fiction 
and non-fiction. Special books on dogs, cats, etc. 
William W. Denlinger, Publisher; R. Annabel Rath- 
man, Editor-in-Chief. 

The Devin-Adair Co., 23 E. 26th St., New York 10. 
(15) Non-fiction. Devin A. Garrity, T. O’Conor 
Sloane, Query. 

The Dial Press, Inc., 461 Park Ave. So., New York 
16. (20) Serious novels, all types; non-fiction, adult; 
biography, history, science, fine arts, anthologies. No 
light fiction. James H. Silberman. Juveniles—fiction 
and non-fiction, Jeanne G. Vestal. 

Dietz Press, Inc., 109 E. Cary St., Richmond 19, 
Va. (10) Historical, gift books, juveniles, self-help 
books, general non-fiction. August Dietz, III, Editor. 

Dodd, Mead & Co., 432 Park Ave. So., New York 
16 (125) Novels 70, '000- 120,000 words. Juveniles. 
Non-fiction, adult and juvenile; travel, biography, 
peare. essays, arts and crafts; translations. Raymond 
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Doubleday & Co., 575 Madison Ave., New York 
22. (432) Novels; non-fiction; mysteries; ‘juveni uvenile fic- 
tion and non-fiction. Anchor Books. 

Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc., 124 East 30th St., New 
York 16. (40) Novels, non-fiction, humor, regional 
books, tag juveniles (teen-age). 

E. P. & Co., 300 Park Ave. South, New 
York 10. including detective stories. 
Non-fiction: adventure, religion, travel, fine arts, bi- 
ography, memoirs, history, science, psychology, psy- 
chics, child care, hobby and how-to books, nature, 
cartoon and humor, reference works. Juvenile fiction 
and non-fiction. Dutton Everyman Paperbacks. Chair- 
man Editorial Board, Elliott B. Cacrae; Editor-in-Chief, 
Scott Bartlett; Editors—William Doerflinger, Robert 
Asmussen; Associate Editors—Jeanne Frank, P. 
Boyesen, Cyril Nelson, Peter Prescott; Juvenile 
tor, Sharon Banigan. 

Forrar, Straus and Cudahy, Inc., 101 Fifth Ave., 
New York 3. (80) Fiction, non-fiction; juveniles. 

Frederick Fell, Inc., Park Ave So., New York 16. 
(10) Biography, science fiction, Americana, humor, 
how-to, inspirational, anthologies, popular science, 
business, general non-fiction. Query before submitting 


Follett Publishing Company, 1010 W. Washington 
Bivd., Chicago 7. (20) Books for children’s libraries— 
contest supplementary curriculum; Beginning-to-Read 
books; science for primary grades, textbooks for ele- 
mentary grades. Royalties or outright purchase. Lin- 
ton J. Keith, Editor-in-Chief; Esther K. Meeks, Chil- 
dren’s Book Editor. Margaret Stephens, Trade Editor. 

The Free Press, 119 W. Lake St., Chicago, 1, Ill. 
(30) Social sciences, philosophy, religion, psychology 
and psychiatry. 

Funk & Wagnalls Co., 153 E. 24th St., New York 
10. (25) Fiction, general non-fiction, history, biog- 
raphy, reference books, books for teen-age 
current affairs. Query before submitting MSS. 

Wilfred Funk, Inc., 153 E. 24th St., New York 10. 
(10) General non-fiction; special emphasis on Amer- 
icana. Query before submitting MSS. 

, Inc., 575 Madison Avenue, New York 22. (50) 
Original non-fiction, juveniles, reprints. ag pub- 
lications under imprint Henover House. Ferris Mack. 
Children’s Book Editor, William Hall. 

The Gnome Press, Inc., P. O. Box 161, Hicksville, 
N. Y. (7) Specializes in science fiction adult and ju- 
venile. Interested also in non-fiction books, with a 
science fiction connotation—space travel, Atlantis, 
etc. Martin Greenberg. 

The Stephen Greene Press, 120 Main St., Brattle- 
boro, Vt. Quality only, general non-fiction and New 
England regional material. Submit outline and sample 
chapter. 

Gosset & Dunlap, 1107 Broadway, New York 10. 
(150) Adult non-fiction, self-help books, brief picture 
books, juvenile fiction and non-fiction series. Reprints 
William Morris, Editor-in-Chief; Edward Ernest, Pic- 
ture Book Editor. 

Grove Press, 64 University Place, New York 3. (50) 
Fiction, non-fiction, college textbooks. Welcomes for 
consideration MSS. of superior merit. Barney Rosset, 
Publisher and Editor-in-Chief. 

Hanover House. See Garden City Books. 

Harcourt, Brace & Co., 750 Third Ave., New York 
17. (120) Novels. Non-fiction; biography, history. 
General literature. Children’s books. Textbooks, col- 
lege and high school. Trade, ee high 
school, James M. Reid; college, illiam A. Pullin; 
juvenile, Margaret McElderry. 

Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16. 
(350) Novels; non-fiction, adult and juvenile; science, 
religion, travel biography, popular history, etc. Text- 
books, medical, business, industrial monographs. Ju- 
veniles, all ages; fairy tales. General books, Director, 
Evan Thomas; nature and outdoor books. Richard B. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


McAdoo; mystery, Joan Kahn; staple trade books, 
George w. Jones; juvenile books, Ursula Nordstrom; 
social and economic books, Ordway Tead; college text- 
books, Kenneth B. Demarre; religious books division 
—Director, Eugene Exman; Editor, Melvin Arnold; 
Bibles, Fred C. medical books (Paul B. Hoeber, 
Inc.), Paul B. Hoeber. 
House, 15] E. 50th St., New York 22. 

(40) Regional, photographic, historical, biography, 

non-fiction, visual design, communication, arts (tele- 
vision), architecture, decoration; juvenile Cookery. 
Especially interested in Americana. 

Hawthorn Books, 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, 
a subsidiary of Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

Hill and Wang, Inc., 104 Fifth Ave., New York 11. 
(20) General non-fiction with emphasis on history, 
social history, and popular science. Little fiction. 


Winston, Inc., 383 Madison 
Ave., New York 17. (100) Novels, all types. General 
non-fiction: American biography, criticism, general 
information. School elementary and college textbooks; 
Archibald K. Shields, foreign language textbooks and 

records; translations. Craig Senft, High School De- 


‘156 Fifth Ave., New York 10. 
(10) Chiefly non-fiction; literary, biographical and 
autobiographical, scientific; art and architecture; 
works of humor, especially those of reference value. 
Some fiction, but only of high literary quality. Ben 


Reeburn, 

Mifflin Company, 2 Park St., Boston 7, 
Mass. (125) Fiction, non-fiction, and juvenile manu- 
scripts of general interest; elementary, high school 
and college texts; standardized tests. 

Marshall Jones Co., Francestown, N. H. Non-fic- 
tion; books that appeal to a special market. Prefers 
preliminary Pram 60. Clarence E. Farrar. 

11th St., New York (10) Gen- 


religious. 
Arthur Ceppos. 

Alfred A. Knopf, 501 Madison Ave., New 
York 22. (loo) high au non-fiction, not 
too technical; juveniles. textbooks in social 


science, history, and a 

Lantern Press, inc., 257 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
(7) Non-fiction, juvenile fiction and non-fiction. A. L. 
Furman. Query. 


J. B. Lippincott Company, E. Washington Squore, 
Philadelphia 5; 521 Fifth Ave., New York 17. (150) 
Novels, all types. Juveniles up to 16 years; rarely fairy 
tales. Non-fiction, adult and juvenile, all types. Text- 
books. Specializes in nore, history, art, fiction, 
educational, and medical works. George Stevens, Lynn 
Carrick, Tay Hohoff, Stewart Richardson, Corlies M. 
Smith; louie Blake (juveniles). 

Little, Brown & Co. 34 Beacon St., Boston 6, Mass. 
(140) Fiction, biography, history, current offairs, ju- 
— law, medicine; college textbooks. Ned Brad- 


Liveright Publishing Corporation, 386, Park Ave 
So., New York 16. (8) fiction; non-fiction adult 


and occasionally juvenile; how-to books; psychology, 
psychiatry. Suggests that authors send 1-2 page synop- 
sis of script and a brief biographical sketch before 
submitting MSS. Catalog available to authors on re- 
quest. Arthur Pell. 


HOW PUBLISH 
YOUR 
BOOK 


Aucust, 1960 


COMET P 
200 Varick Vatich Street, Now York 14 


YOUR POEMS SHOULD SELL 


| have not i 
ny you wenty.six years ex 


markets, etc. line. Mi 
m,sugoested revision, mar listed in Who 


in the 
Willis Eberman 
11015 N.W. Copeland St., Portland 10, Oregon 


Tells what you need to know to prepare 


STAGE PLAYS 
| want stage plays for Broadway, Off-Broadway, 
and Amateur production. Evaluation fee: $10.00. 


WILL LOZIER 


134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 


PROFESSIONAL 


on, 
prose ac}, 
Disabled veteran — College graduate. 
RAY N. MATTHEWS, 


4830 Penn St. 24, Pa. 


FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 

25 satisfact service; 
. Editing.” revising, 
. instruction; books, stories, speeches, 
les, poems, —— non-fiction, text books. Each prop- 

ree carbon on white paper. $1 


Minimum $7.50. 
A. BRINK 
(San Francisco 1918 1 
You 


| began 
5 each added 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
50c per Thousand Words 
Minor corrections; carbon copy and extra first and last sheets. 


2c N00 of 1 stencil. 
27 Years Experience 
Helen M. Myers 
121 S. Petemec St. Weynesboro, Pa. 


POEMS WANTED 


To Be Set To Music 


CROWN MUSIC CO., 49 W. 32 St., Studio 142, New York 1 
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MANUSCRIPT TYPING: 
Helpful booklet—IS 
short story analysis.) 
manuscripts for editors. 
$10 Discount on 100,000 words or more 
Do need hel $ 
SPELLING, AWEWARD GRAMMAR. PUNCTUATION? 
Let me correct them. Neat, 5 Ns 
bon. Der editing, —y — 1000, 
or 28c per page, plus return postage. Typing only, 50c per 1000. 
: Let me know your problems. 
EVA LONGSDORF 
Your friendly typist Curryville, Missouri 
Wolter |. Bra Trade rtment. 
worl 
rewril 
artic 
erly 
thousan 
have hel 
Ostwriting——>6 first 
or part on same script. 30 
; E FICTION COURSE—$7 cash or $1 month- 
1 Course with 3 months 
help on lessons including stories—$10 cash 
or $5 monthly for 3 months. Also Manuscript criticisms. 
Particulors Free—Tell me your problems. 
WILL HEIDEMAN 
91 N. Triplet Dr. Casselberry, Florida 
Send one or more of your best poems 
today for FREE EXAMINATION, Any 
Subject. Immediate Consideration. 
Phonograph Records Made 


Longmans, Green & Co., Inc., 119 W. 40th St., 
New York 18. (60) Fiction, general non-fiction, scien- 
tific and technical, religious, juveniles for children 
above 8, college tex plays. General MSS., 
John L. B. Williams; college textbooks, Gordon G. 
Hill; juveniles, Bertha Gunterman; plays, G. M. 
Overacker. 

The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York 11. 
(350) Books on every field. Novels, non-fiction, adult 
and juvenile; biography, economics, travel, scientific, 
religion, world problems. Textbooks, science. Verse, 
translations, classical collections, reprints. Juveniles, 
all ages. A. L. Hart, Jr., trade department; Lee Anna 
Deadrick, juveniles. 

Macrae-Smith Company, 225 S. 15th St., Phila- 
delphia 2, Pa. (15) Novels; juveniles, all ages. Non- 
fiction, adult; biography, travel, nature. Gift books. 
Arnold Tovell. 

The McBride Co., Inc. See Archer House, Inc. 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
36. (300) Adult fiction and non-fiction; college texts; 
industrial and business books; school books. Whittle- 
sey House (under juvenile), Blakiston Division (under 
Specialized), are departments of this firm. 

Meridian Books, 12 E. 22nd, New York 10. (25) 
Publishes only serious non-fiction. Depending on the 
manuscript, either royalty or outright fee. Publishes 
a soft as well as hard covers. Asher, Managing 

ditor. 

Julian Messner, Inc., 8 W. 40th St., New York 18. 
(40) Novels; non-fiction; juvenile fiction and non- 
fiction; en. Kathryn G. 

M. S. Mill Co., Inc., 425 Fourth Ave., New York 
16. (15) General fiction and non-fiction; special at- 
tention to mystery and adventure stories; no juveniles. 
John C. Willey. 

William Morrow & y, Inc., 425 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16. (60) Fiction, general non-fiction, ju- 
veniles. John C. Willey, Editor; Mrs. Clarence Ep- 
stein, Juvenile Editor. 

Mystery House, 22 E. 60th St., New York 22. 
eaten: (A devision of Thomas Bouregy & Com- 
pany. 

Thomas Nelson & Sons, 19 E. 47th St., New York 
17. (25) Non-fiction trade books, Gorham Munson. 
Juveniles for ages 8-17, Elizabeth Tompkins. 

New Directions, 333 Sixth Ave., New York 14. (20) 
Novels, non-fiction, textbooks, poetry. James Laughlin 
and Robert M. MacGregor. No unsolicited manu- 

W. W. Norton & Co., 55 Fifth Ave., New York 3. 
(50) General non-fiction, fiction, personal experience, 
politics, medicine, economics, etc. College textbooks. 
Older juveniles. Eric Swenson. 

Oxford University Press, 417 Fifth Ave., New York 
16. (250) General non-fiction, religious, reference, 
art, Bibles, college textbooks, paperbacks, medical 
music. 

Pacific Books Publishers, Box 558, Palo Alto, Calif. 
Non-fiction covering Pacific Ocean area and West 
Coast, U. S. A.; college textbooks. S. M. Croonquist. 

Pitman Publishing Corp., 2 W. 45th St., New York 
36. (40) Business education, technical, college, arts 
and crafts, and general non-fiction. 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J. (200) 
Religizus, inspirational. self-help, biography, history, 
humor, photography, travel, non-fiction; teen-age 
and juvenile non-fiction; occasional fiction titles. 
(For the following categories, address Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: college and high school 
textbooks in liberal arts, sciences, commerce. Legal 
and quasi-legal books; loose-leaf tax and legal serv- 
ices. Business books.) No poetry, drama, mysteries, 
Westerns. Does not read unsolicited fiction; query on 
non-fiction. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 210 Madison Ave., New York 
16. (100) Novels, all types. Non-fiction; world affairs, 
biographies, reminiscences, history, travel, popular 
science, ion, aviation, Americana, etc. Ju 
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venile fiction and non-fiction. Translations. Howard 
Cc 


ady. 
Rand MeNally & Co., P. O. Box 760, ba 
(25) Juvenile fiction ‘and non- 
teens; not above 50,000 words. Lion Mc- 
Clintock, Editor of Children’s Books. Adult non-fiction, 
including adventure, exploration, natural history, 
Americana, biography. Cynthia Smith, Assoc. Editor. 

Random House, Inc., 457 Madison Ave., New York 
22. (140) Non-fiction; fiction, adult and juvenile; 
plays; poetry; translations; juveniles, textbooks. Albert 
“Erskine, Executive Editor. 

Henry Regnery Co., 14 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
4 (30) General fiction and non-fiction, secular and 
Catholic. Jean Kellogg, General Editor; Doniel R. 
Hayes, Editor, Catholic Books. 

The Reilly & Lee Co., Inc., 14 E. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago 4. Adult non-fiction; how-to-do-it books of 
varying lengths on non- technical subjects; juveniles 
supplementary readers written in the controlled vocab- 
ularies (photographic illustrations); good juveniles for 
any age, minimum wordage 40,000. Inquire before 


making 

The Ronald Press Company, 15 26th St., New 
York 10. (80) General non-fiction, professional refer- 
ence, and college texts in the humanities, social sci- 
ences, education, and fine arts; Health, physical edu- 
cation, recreation and sports; sciences; Business, ac- 
counting and Law, engineering and + Also, 
“the Chronica Botanica Series” and “the Barnes 
Sports Library.” 

St. Martin’s Press, 175 Fifth Ave., New York 10. 
(80) Interested primarily in biography, history, social 
science, and novels. Also handles books of Macmil- 
lan, London, and of Edward Arnold, London. 

Charles Schribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New York 
17. (100) General adult fiction and non-fiction; re- 
ligious; juveniles; school and college textbooks; “Poets 
of Today” series, ‘Short Story” series. 

Simon and Schuster, Inc., 630 Fifthr Ave., 
York 20. (150) General fiction; non-fiction; onthol- 
ogies. Miss Anne Tiffany, Editor. 

William Sloane Associates, 425 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16. (25) Novels, non-fiction. John Willey, Adele 


Dogan. 

The Stackpole Company, Box 269, Harrisburg, Pa. 
(15) Trade Division—Non-fiction, especially outdoor 
books relative to hunting, fishing, guns, archery, con- 
servation, civil war; ithing, military service 
division—technical “how-to” Military textbooks and 
guides. Also fiction and non-fiction books with a 
military flavor. Royalties. J. B. Sweet, Senior Editor. 
Americana. 

Sterling Publishing Co., Inc., 419 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16. (30) How-to books, with or without illus- 
trations; and other non-fiction. Inquire with details 
about your subject-matter, before submitting manu- 
script. David A. Boehm, Editor. Juvenile non-fiction. 
Royalty or outright purchase. 

Superior Publishing Company, 2809 Third Ave., 
Box 1710, Seattle 11, Wash. Books of regional and 
historical interest with emphasis on expensive books 
with a high percentage of ard rare pic- 
tures. No fiction or verse. 

Alan Swallow, Publisher, 2679 S. York St., Denver 
10, Colo. (25) Belles-lettres, particularly poetry, liter- 
ary criticism, fiction; literary bibliography; occasion- 
ally other non- fiction. 

Books, a subsidiary imprint of Mr. Swallow’s, 
places emphasis upon regional materials of the West.) 
Alan Swallow. Query. Do not submit unsolicited manu- 
scripts. Swallow Paperbacks, subsidiary imprint of 
Alan Swallow, Publisher, devoted to the quality paper- 
back, field, chiefly literary in interest, originals and 
reprints. 

Twayne Publishers, Inc., 31 Union Square, New 
— 3. (15) General non-fiction. Jacob Steinberg, 

itor. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


Frederick Unger Publishing Co., 13] 23rd St., 
New York 10. (40) Non-fiction; reference books; 


technical; 

Vanguord Press, Inc., 424 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17. (20) Novels, non-fiction, adult; biography, 
history, travel, popular science, ‘politics. Juveniles. 
Evelyn Shrifte, President and Editor. 

D. Van Nostrand ind Co., Inc., 120 Alexander St., 
Princeton, N. J. (90) College and high school text- 
books; business, engineering, scientific, technology; 
general non-fiction. 

Ives Weshburn Inc., 119 W. 40th St., New York 
18. (25) Novels, serious works, memoirs, non-fiction; 


juveniles. 

Westminster Press, Witherspoon Bidg., Philadelphia 
7, Pa. (60) Juvenile books for ages 8-15; young adult 
books for ages 16-21; religious books. Mary Pfeiffer, 
Juvenile Books Editor; Paul L. Meacham, Religious 
Books Editor. 

The Bond Wheelwright Company, Porters Landing, 
Freeport, Maine. ( 10) Non-fiction, especially scholar- 
Publishers also of 


businesses; 

Municipal Manual publishers. Mrs. Thea Wheelwright. 

The World Publishing Co., 119 W. 57th St., New 
York 19. (50) Arts, crafts, popular medicine, ‘refer- 
onan 5 history, travel, biography, religion, fiction. Wil- 
iam Targ. 

A. A. Wyn, Inc., 23 W. 47th St., New York 36. 
(10) Fiction; A. A.W 

Thomas Yoseloff, Inc, 11 6th St., 
16. (25) General book publishers “‘open for anything 
that appeals to us.” Outright purchase or royalty de- 
pending upon negotiation. 


Paperbacks 


Ace Books, 23 W. 47th St., New York 36. (65) 
Original novels 45,000-60,000 words; general, Old 
West, science fiction, detective mysteries with Ameri- 
can locale and contemporary theme. Also selected re- 
prints of hard-cover books up to 100,000 words in 
the case of modern novels, historical adventures, and 
war novels, also occasional non-fiction works, mainly 
self-improvement books. Donald A. Wollheim. 

Avon Book Division, The Hearst Corporation, 959 
Eighth Ave., New York 19. (100) Reprint fiction and 
some originals. Thomas Payne, Editor-in-Chief. 

- Ballantine Books, | 01 Fifth | Ave., New York 3. (50) 
Publishes original and reprints, fiction and non-fic- 
tion, in editions and hard covers. Par- 
ticularly interested in war books (non-fiction), science 
fiction and suspense novels. 

Bantam Books, 271 Madison Ave., New York 16. 
(100) Reprints. Oscor a President; Saul David, 
yas Director; Richard E. Roberts, Managing Edi- 


Crest Books, 67 W. 44th St., New York 36. Fiction 
reprints and originals; novels, suspense fiction his- 
toricals, Westerns; science fiction. 

Dell Publishing Co., Inc., 750 Third Ave., New 
York 17. (85) Reprints and originals. Frank Taylor, 
Executive Editor; Marc Jaffe, Editor Originals. Send 
material to Dell Books c/o Western Printing & Litho- 
graphing Co., 415 Madison Ave., New York 17. 

Gold Medal Books, 67 W. 44th St., New York 36. 
Popular fiction and non-fiction; original publications, 


| BEST BOOK CONTEST | 
$1600 Cash Awards” | 


Mail coupon below for full details or | 


send manuscript for free editorial appraisal. 
Seth Richords, Publisher 
Pageant Press, Inc. 
101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y., geenxee | 


Please send me without cost or obligation your big illustrated 
FREE book, “How to Get Your Book Published, Promoted 
Distributed,” and full details about your Best Book Contest. 


Inquiries 
In addition the cash awards During the 5 


(P.§.) Send manuscript for free professional report. 


ICCESSFUL AUTHOR OFFERS EXPERT CRITICISM 
SHORT STORIES ARTICLES 


One dollar a thousand words. $5 minimum. 


ROSEMARY DEAN 


2291 Glenwood Dr. inter Park, Florida 


EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $1 TO $10 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 


th of help to 1 of if you now. Other 
fiction ‘quuren help available. Return ad and $1 
today to: 
J. C. SLOAN, Publisher's Agent 
P.O. Box 1008, Glendale, Calif. 


GHOST WRITING 
My work has been published in the United States, Canada, 
Eng india and in Braille. oe like to help you, 
too. Tell me your needs and write for details. 
WILL LOZIER 
134-35 Cherry Avenue, Flushing 55, N. Y. 


NEED WE SAY MORE? 


Reading fees: $5. to, 5,000 words; over, 5,000 words te 
40,000, $! per | ,000. Novels and Plays $15. Return 

each Send_self-oddressed envelope, 
folder’ "To the New Welter: 


LITERARY 
910 Riverside Driv New York 32, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
Editing—help with grammar, punctuation, spelling, $1.00 
per thousand words; typing only, 60c per thousand. Rates 
on poems arranged. 

Writers’ Typing Service 
Box 252, Dickson, Tenn. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
, 1 carbon, corrections, 1 
— MIMEO or DITTO — 
$3/25 pages; Ic per each additional page 


Shirley Ryberg 


656 West 98th St. Minnecpolis 20, Mina. 
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| Mr. | 

Mrs. 

“That man is wise who goins his wisdom from the experience 
of another.” . . . Plautus 

Will Heideman’s new 1960 Revised Course and Markets. No 
long training or professional style and plotting technique need- 
ed. Shows how to write humor, juvenile ~ household : 
A client writes: = are museca agent—who ever did any- 
thing constructive for me. All others went off on a tangent 
with beautiful theories, none of which were practical.” 
Novels, Short Stories, Articles, Ploys, Television, and Radio 


in paperbound editions; 25c; 35c, 50c. Minimum 
advance royalty $2,000 upon acceptance; royalties 
paid on print orders, no on sales: 1c a copy on the 
first 200,000, 1c thereafter for book retailing ot 
25c, all subsidiary rights remoin with the author. 
Minimum length 60,000 words. No reprints of any 
kind. 


Maco Magazine Corporation, 551 Fifth Ave., New 

York 17. (10) Interested in seeing outlines on 128 

page books. Any non-fiction idea on any subject will 

be tagsttcos ory The outline may be text or pictures or 
both. Haskell Frankel, Editor. 

Meridian Books, 12 East 22nd St., New York 10. 
(25) Only serious non-fiction. oe in hard as 
well as soft covers. Depending on the manuscript, 
Director 
rch Books, ‘Ine., 386 Fourth Ave., New York 
16. wT) Contemporary novels, historical novels, West- 
erns, suspense stories. Overstocked on Westerns and 
historicals at the moment. Length, 45,000-70,000. 
No juveniles or non-fiction ot present. Charles N. 
Hecklemann, Editor-in-Chief. Query before submit- 
ting any MSS. 

The New American Library of World Literature, 
Inc., 501 Madison Ave., New York 22. (125) Signet 
Books—fiction of all kinds; largely reprint; mysteries, 
Westerns, science fiction, Signet Key Books—imaginao- 
tive non-fiction; nature series, how-to-know, etc. 
Mentor Books—scholarly non-fiction and new trans- 
lations of classics. Victor Weybright, Chairman ond 
Editor-in-Chief. Does not actively solicit MSS., most 
originals being commissioned. Query by letter before 
submitting any MSS. 

Pocket Books, Inc., 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20. 
(150) Reprints, a special originals. 

Popular , Inc., 355 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17. (100) Fiction, non-fiction, reprints and orig- 
inals. Query first on unsolicited MSS. Lengths 50,000 
to 70,000 words. Donald Fine, Editor-in-Chief. 

Premier Books, 67 W. 44th St., New York 36. Non- 
fiction reprints in the fields of information and edu- 
cation and classification. 

Pyramid Books, 444 Madison Ave., New York 22. 
(100) Reprints, originals fiction, non-fiction. Query 
before submission. 


Juvenile 
Childrens Press, Jackson Bivd. & Racine Ave., Chi- 
cago 7. (20) Juvenile books fiction and nonfiction. 


Frisky. 

The Coach House Press, inc., 53 W. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago 4. Children’s plays. O. M. Forkert, Publisher. 
Query in advance about all MSS. 

Holiday House, Inc., 8 W. 13th St., New York 11. 
(10) Juveniles of highest quality: non-fiction and 
fiction for older ony * and girls; easy-to-read stories 

ders. ‘Manuscripts with a plus value.” 
Shepard Co., 419 Park Ave. So., 
New York. 16. (40) Especially interested in fiction for 
teenage and young adults; also lively scripts for pic- 
ture books. Miss Beatrice Creighton, Editor. 

Maxton Publishers, 1010 W. Washington Bivd., 
Chicago 7, III. General juvenile publishers. 

Pernassus Press, 33 Parnassus Road, Berkeley 8, 
Calif. Good, publishable juvenile material for all age 
groups, fiction or non-fiction. Query on non-fiction 
subjects before submitting MSS. 

Peggy Cloth Books, Inc., 109 Worth St., New York 
13. Washable cloth picture books for youngsters | to 
3 years old. Outright purchase. 

Plays, Inc., 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. (5) An- 
thologies of one-act plays, book length collections, for 
school age children. A. S. Burack. 

Wm. R. Scott, Inc., 8 W. 13th St., New York 11 


(10) Juvenile fiction and non-fiction. Mrs. E. Scott. 
Query with outline. 

The Steck Co., P. O. Box 16, og tg Tex. (10) 
Looe juvenile fiction; textbooks. H. F. Teague. 
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Banks Upshaw & Co., 703 Browder St., Dallas 1, 
Tex. (20) Textbooks, including Elementary 
French and Spanish, and juvenile non-fiction, games, 
novelties. W. A. Stigler. 

Franklin Watts, Inc., 575 Lexington Ave., New 
York22. (30) Juvenile fiction and non-fiction, especial- 
ly fiction with contemporary background for ages 8 
through 12. 


Whitman Publishing Co., 1220 Mound Ave., Ra- 
cine, Wis. (10) Stories for pre-school and young chil- 
dren; drawings for children’s books; games. Payment 
by orrangement. 

House, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36. 
Juvenile fiction, non-fiction. (A deportment of Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co.) 

Wonder Books, Inc., 1107 ver rat New York 
10. Picture story books. P. Edward Emest, Vice-Presi- 
dent; Doris Duenewald, Executive Editor. 


Religious, Humanitarian 


C. & R. Anthony, Inc., 300 Fourth Ave., New York 
10. See Master Publications. 

Association Press, 291 Broadway, New York 7. vin 
Non-fiction, on religious subjects, sociology, 
problems, recreation, physical education, — 
group work, education, guidance, sex, marriage, fam- 
ily life, inspirational. ‘Query first. James Rietmulder. 

Augustana Book Concern, Rock Island, Ili. (10) 
Religious books. Outright purchase or royalty. Address 
Secretary of Literature. 

Publishing House, 426 S. Fifth St., Min- 
neapolis 15, Minn. (15) Owned by Evangelical Luth- 
eran Church. Non-fiction, fiction, juvenile—all with 
religious implications or on definite Christian topics. 
Especially interested in religious and devotional liter- 
ature, theological works, Christmas literature. William 
H. Gentz. Outright purchase or royalty. 

Baker Book House, 1019 Wealthy St., Grand 
Rapids 6, Mich. (20) Particularly interested ‘in Bible 
study material and religious textbooks. No fiction. 


Cornelius Zylstra. 

Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 
11. (5) Books for Catholics, any subject. Royalties or 
outright purchase. 

The Bethany Press, 2640 Pine Bivd., Box 179, = 
Louis 66, Mo. (15) Christion Church: Disciples of 
Christ. Religious books and pomphiets. Dorrell K. 
Wolfe, Director. 

Broadman Press, 127 Ninth Ave., N., Nashville 3, 
Tenn. (30) Fiction non-fiction, juvenile, ‘with religious 
slant or purpose. W. J. Fallis, ee ag usually, 
occasionally outright purchase of . Query 


before submitting MSS. 
delphia 2, Pa. (5) De 
ia ‘a votiona istory; 

raphy; Christian nurture; symbols; missions; evangel- 
ism; Christian education. Dr. Fred D. Wentzel. 

Concordia Publishing House, 3558 S. Jefferson 
Ave., St. Louis 18 Mo. (15) Religious and devotional 
non-fiction ye religious novels. O. A. Dorn. 

William B. Erdmans Publishing Co., 255 Jefferson 
Ave., S. E. Grond Rapids, Mich. (50) Religious works: 
theological, devotional, textbooks; also some fiction 
and juveniles. Query before submiti 

Friendship Press, 475 Riverside Drive, New York 
a (20) Religious b books and non-fiction), = 
plays, maps, filmstrips for adults, young people, and 
Mss. Outright purchase. Does not buy unsolicited 


Grail Publications, St. ae Ind. (10) Seeking 
pamphlet MSS. on all aspects of marriage and family 
life from a Christian (Catholic) viewpoint. Willing 
to explore new approaches. Payment on acceptance 
depending on length, quality, research. Response with- 
in 2 wks. No fiction or book length MSS. Rev. Eric 
Lies, O.S.B., Gen. Mgr. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


The American Baptist Publication Society. See 
Judson Press. 


B. Herder Book Co., 15-17 S. Broadway, St. Louis 
2, Mo. (10) Catholic non-fiction. 

Jewish Publication Society of America, 222 N. 
15th St., Philadelphia 2. (10) Jewish subjects. Non- 
fiction, adult and juvenile; textbooks; volumes of 
short stories; translations. ponent fairy tales. 
—s or outright purchase. Dr Grayzel. 

The Judson Press, Book Dept., 1703 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. (10) Serious but readabie books 
dealing with Baptist history and doctrine, church pro- 
grams, Christian education. Very little fiction, religi- 
ous or other. No poetry. Miles W. Smith, Book Editor. 
Query before submitting MSS. 

P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 12 Barclay St., New York 8. 
(25) Catholic novels, biography, other non-fiction, 
current events, juveniles, religious books. Thomas B. 


Kenedy 

Loizeaux Brothers, Inc., 19 W. 21st St., New York 
10. (5) Fundomenta Protestant. 

Master Publications, 300 Fourth Ave., New York 
10. (3) A division of C. & R. Anthony, Inc. Self-im- 
provement, inspirational, religious. Robert Anthony, 


Editor. 

Morehouse-Barlow Co., 14 E. 41st St., New York 
17. (25) Religious non-fiction and textbooks, pri- 
marily for the Episcopal Church. C. P. Morehouse. 

Muhlenberg Press, 2900 Queen Lane, Philadelphia 
29, Pa. (15) Book publishing department of the 
United Lutheran Publication House. Books on Chris- 
tian theology, church organization, Christian living 
and allied subjects; volumes which constitute “‘tools’’ 
for pastors or church workers; a few works of fiction. 
Average length of MSS., 80,000 words. Dr. G. Elson 
Ruff, Editor-in-Chief; Albert P. Stauderman, Man- 
aging Editor. 

The Newman Press, Westminster, Md. (65) Cath- 
olic novels, religious books, translations, reprints. 
John J. McHale, Editor. 

Fleming H. Revell Co., Westwood, N. J. (30) In- 
spirational and devotional religious books; books re- 
lated to Sunday school and church work; occasionally 
biography or more general books that might appeal 
to the religious market. Length usually 40,000-90,- 
000 words. No verse or fiction. Frank S. Mead, Editor- 
in-Chief. 

St. Anthony Guild Press, 508 Marshall St., Paterson 
3, N. J. (10) Catholic books, adult and juvenile. 

Schocken Books, Inc., 67 Park Ave., New York 16. 
Fiction, non-fiction, classics; special interest in Jewish 
subjects. Nahum N. Glatzer, Editor. 

Sheed and Ward, Inc., 64 University PI., New York 
3. (30) Specializes in non-fiction for Catholic market 
—concentration in theological writing. Publishes some 
fiction, verse, juveniles, for Catholic readers. Philip 
Scharper, General and Education Editor; Marigold 
Hunt, Juvenile Editor. Address MSS. to Editorial De- 


partment. 

W. A. Wilde Co., 10 Huron Drive, Natrick, Mass. 
(5) Religious books. A. Allen Wilde, Editor. Query 
before submitting MSS. 

Zondervan Publishing House, 1415 Lake Drive, 
S. E., Grand Rapids 6, Mich. (70) Religious novels, 
textbooks, non-fiction, juvenile fiction. T. A. Bryant. 


Specialized (Including Scientific 
and Tecnhical) 


Academic Press, Inc., 111 Fifth Ave., 
3. (80) Scientific and technical. 

Aero Publishers, Inc., 2162 Sunset Bivd., Los An- 
geles 26, Calif. Aviation books of all kinds. 

All-Pets Books, Inc., P. O. Box 151, Fond du Lac, 
Wis. Pamphlets and books by experts qualified to ad- 
vise pet owners and animal hobbyists. Assignment 
chiefly, but inquires are oe Always searching 
for top quality photographs. S. C. Henschel, Editor. 

Arco Publishing Co., 480 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17. (30) How-to-do-it books, Civil Service, non- 
fiction. Royalty or outright purchase. David Turner. 
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New York 


Have you tried CIRENCESTER? 


An alive Canadian agency for authors every- 
where. Let us piace your maonuscripts—fic- 
tion, articles, plays, light verse. Reading fees 
$3.00 per 3000 words. Sales, ten percent; 
foreign fifteen. The RIGHT market may sell 
that rejected script! Criticism and revision if 
desired. 


CIRENCESTER LITERARY AGENCY 


2562 Portage Rd. S. 
Niagara Falls, Ontario, Canada 


POETS: PROSE WRITERS: 


tec 1.00 one (00 
is plus prospectus: 


nm modern 
limit) or 1000 words of prose for ana 
An Oblique Approach to Modern 


RUTH AVERITTE, M.A., 2253 Fairmount Ave. 
(Author of 4 books) Fort Worth 10, Texes 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


First Aid to Writers 
ast — Accurate — Neat 
50c per 1000 Words 
Minor Corrections 
One Carbon if desired 


AGNES C. PHILLIPS 


R. D. 3 


SONGWRITERS!!!! 

A PUBLISHING HOUSE FOR AMATEURS 
SONGS PUBLISHED AND RECORDED 
FREE Music to Lyrics . . . FREE Lyric Course 
Amateur Songwriters Association 
1075 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


ELECTRIC 
Quality Typing 
70c per thousand words (includes corrections) ; 
10% if over 50,000 words. 
Charies Thomas, 114 Brookview Avenue 
East Peoria, Illinois 


WRITING IS SIMPLE AS ABC 
You only need to know how! 
My six-step method of teachi fiction writing costs only 
$25— beak inc’ a of 
how to a short short story, short story, novelette 
: handy for article writing, too. Individual 
instruction w’ 


each step. 
R. Louise 
12100 Dewey St. Los Angeles 66, 


California 


WHO OWNS THE BOOKS 
YOU PAID TO HAVE PRODUCED? 
Publishers’ Weekly says you should, and so do we! Send for 
our free folder outlining a low cost publishing service 
featuring author-ownership and 70% royalty on sales. 


WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
391 East 149th Street New Yerk 55, N. Y. 
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Barnes & Noble, Inc., 105 Fifth Ave., New York 
3. (25) College Outline Series, digests of college sub- 
jects; Everyday Hendbooks, factual books for the lay- 
man; University Paperbacks and American Author 
and Critics Series, schelarly reprints; college textbooks. 


John W. Barnes. 

M. Barrows & Co., Inc., 425 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16. (15) Homemaking, gardening, cooking, dec- 
crating, how-to, crafts, sewing. John T. Lawrence, 
President; Mrs. ‘Barton ‘Faber, Editor. 

Basic Books, Inc., 59 Fourth Ave., New York 3. 
(25) Serious non-fiction only—science, philosophy, 
criticism, psychology, etc. 

Charles A. Bennett Co., Inc., 237 N. Monroe St., 
Peoria 3, Ill. (7) Textbooks and reference books on 
industrial education, home economics, driver educa- 
tion, high school mathematics, and art crafts. Paul 


Van Winkle, Editor. 

Berkshire Publishing , 18 Brattle St., 
Cambridge 38, Mass. (10) Regional and photographic 
books, engagement calendars, cookbooks, gift 
address books. Ruth V. Noble, Editor. Payment by mu- 


McGrow-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36. Medical sci- 
ences. William F. Keller, Editor-in-Chief. 

Chemical ishing Co., Inc., 212 Fifth Ave., New 
York 10. (10) Chemical, technical, and scientific 


Comstock Publishing Associates, 124 Roberts Place, 
Ithaca, N. Y. (8) Educational works on biological 
science; experimental textbooks; non-fiction. 

Cornell Maritime Press, Cambridge, Maryland, (5) 
Marine non-fiction; technical and how-to-do books. 
Subsidiary imprint: Tidewater Publishers: historical 
and general books on Maryland, Delaware, Virginia. 


Felix M. OM. Cornell. 

Fairchild Publication, Book Division, 7 E. 12th St., 
New York 3. (10) How-to books in all types of mer- 
chandising 

B. a a Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11. (20- 
25) Business and financial non-fiction, textbooks, and 

— and technical books on investing. Malcolm 

The Foundation Press, Inc., 268 Flatbush Ave. 
Extension, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. (15) Law and business. 

Fountain Press, 46-47 Chancery Lane, London, W. 
C. 2, England, Photography, cinematography, tele- 
vision, and allied subjects. 

Froben Press, Flamingo Village, Fort Pierce Beach, 
en Books in medicine and allied subjects. Ellen H. 

inger. 

Hillhouse Press, Box 1360, New Haven, Conn. 
Books on science, medicine, only. Mark Keller. 

Institute of Pacific Relations, 333 Sixth Ave., New 
York 14. (10) Specialized publishers of non-fiction 
books on Pacific and Far Eastern affairs. 

Interstate Printers & Publishers, Inc., 19 N. Jack- 
son St., Danville, Ill. (10) Trade ‘titles on weddings; 
speaking; business corr . Technical and 
educational books on agriculture, physical education, 
home economics, school law, athletics. Russel L. Guin. 


Carl W. Janes Magic Publications, 4854 France 
Ave. S., Minneapolis 10, Minn. Magic and conjuring. 
E. W. Hawkes. 


Judy Publishing Co., 2517 Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
16. (30) Dog books principally. Does not solicit MSS. 
Query, Will Judy. 

Lea & Febiger, 600 S. Washington Sq., Philadelphia 
6. (25) Textbooks and monographs; medical, dental, 
pharmaceutical, nursing, veterinary science, agricul- 
— general scientific books. 

. L. Lindquist ree 153 Waverly Place, 
en York 14. Hobby books. 

McKnight & McKnight Publishing Co., Blooming- 
ton, Ill. (5) Industrial education, vocational educa- 
tion, homemaking, craft and guidance books; text- 
books. W. D. Stephens. 
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Meridith Publishing Co., 1716 Locust St., Des 
Moines, lowa. Books, 2 Magazines, ideas manuals 
and pamphlets on home, rural, and farm subjects. 
Outright purchase. 

Miliary Publishing Co., Consolidated with 
The Stackpole Co. 

Morgan & Morgan, Inc., 101 Park Ave., New York 
17. All subjects related to photography, especially the 
practical how-to-do angle. Willard D. Morgan, Presi- 
dent. Royalty or cash payment. 

Oceana Publications, 80 Fourth Ave., New York 3. 
(20) Law for the layman; interational law and re- 
lations; non-fiction textbooks. Contact Executive Edi- 
tor, Edwin S. Newman. 

Popular Mechanics Press, 200 E. Ontario St., Chi- 
cago 11. (10) How-to-do-it books, 100-200 pages. 
Also general interest book MSS. for men and boys 
over 16. Interested in ideas for books. Jokm A. 
Linkletter, Managing Editor. Pay on acceptance for 
teed annuals; pay advance and royalties on 


Science rch Associates, Inc., 259 E. Erie St., 
Chicago 11. Psychological tests for education and 
industry; school and vocational guidance books and 
materials; materials of instruction in English, reading, 
mathematics, and science; Better Living and Modern 
World of Science booklets. 

Sentinel Books Publishers, Inc., 112 E. 19th St., 
New York 3. Books on pets, arts, crafts, sports, edu- 
cation, entertainment, hobbies, gomes. (18,000 words 
up.) Royalty; outright purchase L. Sackman, Man- 
aging Director. 

Simmons-Boardman Books, Division of Simmons- 
Boardman Publishing Corporation, 30 “Church St., 
New York 7. (7) ng technical books on rail and 
marine transportation, carpentry, building. Russell F. 
Moore. 

Charles E. Tuttle Company, Rutland Vt. (30) Books 
on the Orient, especially Japan; antique collecting; 
local histories and genealogies. (Main publishing of- 
fices are in Japan: -cho Bunkyo-ku, 
Tokyo, Japan. Meredith Weatherby, Editor.) 
Whiteside, Inc., 425 Fourth Ave., New York 16. 
Books in the field of social welfare including social 
work, adult education, geriatrics, public service, com- 
munity organization, recreation, guidance, and men- 
tal health. 

John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 Park Ave. So., New 
York 16. (150) Scientific, technical, and business 
books. 

The Williams & Wilkins Co., 428 E. Preston St., 
Baltimore 2, Md. (90) Medical. Dick M. Hoover. 

The Writer, Inc., 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 
(5) Books for writers. A. S. Burack. 

Year Book Publishers, Inc., 200 E. Illinois St., Chi- 
cago 11. (25) Medical. 


Textbooks 


Addison-Wesley Publishing Company, Inc., Read- 
ing, Mass. (7) College textbooks in science and en- 
gineering. Query. 

Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 150 Tremont St., Boston 11, 
Mass. (15) Elementary, secondary, college textbooks. 

American Book Company, 55 Fifth Ave., New York 
3. (15) School and college textbooks. Editor-in-Chief, 
a a H. Gans; Editor College Books, Dr. James U. 

undle 

William C. Brown Co., 135 S., Locust St., Dubuque, 
lowa. Textbooks, laboratory Manuals, and “workbooks 
from faculties of universities and colleges only. 

Burgress Publishing Co., 426 S. Sixth St., Minne- 
apolis 15, Minn. (8) Publishers of college laboratory 
Sect and preliminary textbooks. C. S. Hutchinson, 


Catholic Education Press, Catholic University of 
America, Washington 17, D. C. (10) Elementary, 
secondary and college textbooks. Query. Right Rev. 
Msgr. James A. Magner. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


Ginn and Company, Statler Office Bidg., Boston 17, 
Mass. (20) Textbooks for schools and colleges. H. C. 
Lucas, President; H. M. Halvorson, elementary books; 
J. B. Palmer, high school books; H. B. Stanton, col- 
lege books. 

Globe Book Co., Inc., 175 Fifth Ave., New York 
10. (10) Basic and supplementary textbooks for 

elementary, junior and senior high schools use. Royal- 
ty 8%. S. M. Polter, President. 

D. C. Health & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Boston 16, 
Mass. (40) Textbooks for schools, colleges. John S. 


Smyth. 

International Textbook Co., Scranton 15, Pa. (10) 
College textbooks in engineering, accounting, busi- 
ness, industrial arts, fine arts, mathematics. Payment 
- royalty basis only. Editorial supervisor, John A. 

largo 

Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1818 Ridge Road, Home- 
wood, Ill. (35) College textbooks in economics and 
business; books for industry, Richard D. Irwin. 

Laidiow Brothers. Thatcher and Madison, River 
Forest, Il. Elementary and secondary school textbooks. 
Herbert L. McClure, Editor. Letters concerning manu- 
— should be addressed to John Laidiow, Jr., 

resi 

The C. V. Mosby Co., 3207 Washington Bivd., a, 
Louis 3, Mo. (35) Medical, dental, nurses’ texts and 
reference books; college texts. 

Noble & Noble, Publishers, Inc., 67 Irving Pd., New 
York 3. Basic textbooks for elementary schools. Un- 
solicited MSS. seldom accepted. J. Kendrick Noble. 

Odyssey Press, 55 Fifth Ave., New York 3. Text- 
books, mainly college. Ernest Strauss. 

Oxford Book Co., Inc., and Education 
Press, Inc., 71 Fifth Ave., New York 3. (5) High school 
basal textbooks, visual aids, condensed texts, review 
books, social science pamphlets, guidance pamphlets, 
— educational devices. M. H. Kessel, Presi- 

t. 


John F. Rider, Publisher, Inc., 116 W. 14th St., 
New York 11. (30) Technical “ including 
audio, radio, television, mathematics, electronics, nu- 
cleonics, computers, space and general science. All 
levels. Preferred lengths he 25, 000-50,000 words. Royal- 
ty advance on acceptance, possibly ‘outright purchase. 
Jerome Kass. 

Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. See The L. W. Singer Com- 


, Inc. 

w. B. Saunders Co., W. Washington Sq., Phila- 
delphia 5, Pa. (50) Textbooks: medicine, surgery, vet- 
erinary, dentistry, nursing, college sciences, physical 
education. John L. Dusseau. 

Silver Burdett Company, Morristown, N. J. (10) 
High school and elementary textbooks; supplementay 
books, primarily informational; songs suitable for 
school music progframs. Charles S. Ross. 

, Inc., 249-259 W. Erie 
Has absorbed 


textbooks. Trevor K. Serviss, Editor-in-Chief. 

The University Publishing Company, 1126 Q St., 
Lincoln 1, Neb. Elementary and secondary textbooks 
only. Mrs. Magdalene Craft Radke. 

Webster Publishing Co., 1154 Reco St., St. Louis 
26, Mo. (6) Elementary and secondary textbooks. 
Robert Rahtz. 

World Book Company, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
(12) Elementary, high school, and college textbooks 
and standard tests. Dr. Ernest Hilton, Chief Editor for 
books, Dr. Roger T. Lennon, Chief Editor for tests. 


University Presses 

The Antioch Press, Yellow Springs, Ohio. (10) Non- 
fiction and — books in philosophy, history, 
social science, etc. ry, Paul H. Rohmann. 

Carnegie Press, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. (4) Non-fiction. Anson B. Campbell. 

Catholic University of America Press, 620 sea 
to N. E. Washington 17, D. C. (10) Query. Righ 

Rev. Msgr. James A. Magner. 
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YOU CAN 
3,000 authors under our 40%- 
YOUR royalty-subsidy plan. Necharge 
BOOK manuscript. All subjects 
welcomed. Write Dept. AUS 
EXPOSITION PRESS / 386 4th Ave., N.Y.16 
DOROTHY C. HASKIN, Author of 4108 published 
articles and stories, and 47 books written, ghost- 
written, or edited, says: 
problems — Articles, stories, etc 
Send for free brochure—or honest evaluction of one 
lesson or Ms., $5. If you continue, money applies on 


PUBLISH 
for editorial appraisal of your 
PERSONALIZED WRITING COURSE 
“| can help you with your Lape writing 
2573-J Glen Green Hollywood 28, Calif. 


WHICH TYPIST? 
Or Do You Type Your Own MSS? 
typist is able to smooth out the little troubles 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neat, fast and accurate. 70c per 1000 words. Minor 
corrections. One carbon. Extra first and last sheet. 


BEULAH E. HUGHES 
426 North Bleckley Drive 
Wichita, Kansas 


MANUSCRIPTS 
Professionally Typed 


65¢ with minor c 
lays, 


TYPING, MIMEOGRAPHING 


MS. Typing 60c per 1,000 words 
Mimeographing—$3 per 100 pages 
First class work — Prompt, Accurate 
Irella Hinks 


$149.50 


100 copies 40 page Poetry Book 
Other sizes quoted on request 
Sample shown on request 
TRIANGLE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
3104 Ross Ave. Dalles, Texas 
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A 
that annoy an editor. 
My rate: 60c per M words 
plus postage 
CLARA BRINSON 
100 Delaware Avenue Delmar, Delaware 
min. ripts, 50c per page. 
. One free . Prompt service. 
MABEL B. BLOXSOM 
96 Southview Springfield, Vermont 
Sanborn & Co.) Elementary and secondary school a= 


Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New 
York 27. (75) Non-fiction, reference books, history, 
economic, science, politics, sociology, education, re- 
ligious; textbooks, translations. Charles G. Proffitt. 

Cornell University Press, 124 Roberts Place, Ithaca, 
N. Y. (35) Non-fiction, experimental textbooks, tech- 
nical books, translations. Victor Reynolds, University 
Publisher. 

Dartmouth Publications, Hanover,N. H. Specialized 
pubislhers especially of Dartmouth College and region- 
al history. 

Duke Un Press, Box 6697, College Station, 
Durham, N. C. (10) Scholarly books. 

Harvard University Press, 79 Garden St., Cam- 
bridge 38, Mass. (100) Scholarly books, non-fiction in 
all fields. 

Indiana Universty Press, Bloomington, Ind. (30) 
Non-fiction, both scholarly and general interest trade 
books. Bernard B. Perry. 

lowa State University Press, Ames, lowa (10) Non- 
fiction, professional books in science, agriculture, en- 
gineering, veterinary medicine, home economics, and 
books of regional nature about lowa and Middle West. 
Marshall Townsend. 

John Hopkins Press, Gilman Hall, Homewood, Bal- 
timore 18, Md. (25) Non-fiction; scientific, history, 
literary criticism, political economy, medicine, general 
books. Harold E. Ingle, Director; John H. Kyle, Editor. 
Gewo A. Ballotti, Sales Mgr. 

Louisiana State University Press, Baton Rouge 3, 
La. (15) Non-fiction scholarly books: biography and 
history, Southern, Civil War, American, general; po- 
litical science; literary criticism. Science books on 
geology, petroleum, physics, chemistry, agriculture, 
mathematics. Trade books on all subjects. D. R. Elle- 
good, Director and Editor. 

New York University Press, 32 Washington Place, 
New York 3. (25) Non-fiction in the fields of litera- 
ture, public affairs, science, medicine, law, and the 


arts. 

Princeton University Press, Princeton, N. J. (50) 
Non-fiction, for a scholarly audience. Herbert S. 
Bailey, Jr., Director and Editor; Miriam Brokaw, 
Managing Editor. 

Rutgers University Press, New Brunswick, N. J. (20) 
Non-fiction, especially in humanities, general history 
including Byzantine and New Jersey, agriculture, and 
belles-lettres. Most titles on royalty contract. William 
Sloane. 

Southern Methodist University Press, Dallas 5, Tex. 
(8) Non-fiction. Allen Maxwell. Query. 

Stanford University Press, Stanford, Calif. (35) 
Scholarly works; all types except fiction, verse, plays. 
Leon E. Seltzer, Director. 

Syracuse University Press, Box 87, University Sta- 
tion, Syracuse 10, N. Y. (10) Non-fiction, technical, 
scholarly, and educational. 

University of California Press, Berkley 4, Calif. 
(50) Non-fiction, scholarly or for general audience; 
translations. August Fruge. 

University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, 
Chicago 37. (70) Non-fiction, textbooks, religious, 
medical. Roger W. Shugg, Director. 

University of Florida Press, 15 N. W. 15th St., 
Gainesville, Fla. (15) Non-fiction. Lewis F. Haines. 

University of Georgia Press, Athens, Ga. (10) Non- 
fiction, scholarly works. Ralph H. Stephens. 

University of Illinois Pres, Urbana, |I!. (15) Schol- 
arly non-fiction of specialized and general interest. 


University of Kansas Press, 114 Flint Hall, Low- 
rence, Kansas. (10) Non-fiction, works of scholarship. 
Regional material, exclusive of fiction and poetry. 
Clyde K. Hyder. 

University of Kentucky Press, Room 72, McVey 
Hall, Lexington Ky. (10) Significant scholarly works, 
especially those dealing with the South and the Ohio 
Valley. Bruce F. Denbo, Director. 

The University of Michigan Press. Ann Arbor, 
Mich. (40) Non-fiction. Translations, Russian Lan- 
guage Program. Fred Wreek, Director. 

University of Minnesota Press, 2037 University 
Ave., S. E. Minneapolis 14, Minn. (30) Principally 
non-fiction, many types. John Ervin, Jr., Director; 
Jeanne Sinnen, Senior Editor. 

University of Nebraska Press, Administration Hall 
Ill, Lincoln 8, Nebr. (7) Geenral scholarly non-fiction, 
regional history, poetry. | 

University of New Mexico Press, Albuquerque, N. 
M. (15) Books in scholarly fields, and on Southwest- 
ern subjects. 

University of Notre Dame Press, Notre Dame, Ind. 
(10) Scholarly books and monographs on any subject; 
religious books (Catholic) of a scholarly nature. John 
P. Defant, Director. 

University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, Okla. (30) 
Scholarly non-fiction in all fields; Western Americana, 
history, literary criticism, musicology, biography, tech- 
nical subjects. Savoie Lottinville, Director. 

University of Pennsylvania Press, 3436 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 4, Pa. (20) Non-fiction, scholarly and 
general. Thomas Yoseloff, Director. 

University of Pittsburg Press, 3309 Cathedral of 
Learning, Pittsburg 13, Pa. (10) Non-fiction; scholarly 
works. Mrs. Agnes L. Starrett, Editor and Director. 

University of South Carolina Press, Columbia, S. C. 
(10) Non-fiction. Query. 

The University of Tennessee Press, U-T Publications 
Bidg., Knoxville, Tenn. (4) Non-fiction by University 
of Tennessee faculty members; other manuscripts 
particularly pertinent to the region. Louis T. Iglehart, 
Managing Editor. 

University of Texas Press, Austin 12, Tex. (15) 
Scholarly books and monographs and Southwest re- 
gional material. No fiction, poetry, or juveniles. Frank 
H. Wardlaw, Director. 

University of Virginia Press, Box 3786, University 
Station, Charlottesville, Va. (5) Non-fiction of his- 
torical, bibliographical, or literary interest; especially 
interested in American history. Charles E. Moran, Jr., 
Director; Mrs. Emma H. Clark, Editor. 

University of Washington Press, Seattle 5, Wash. 
(10) Scholarly works. W. M. Read. 

University of Wisconsin Press, 430 Sterling Court, 
Madison 6, Wis. (15) Non-fiction. Thompson Webb, 
Jr. 

Vanderbilt University Press, Nashville 5, Tenn. (6) 
Non-fiction in the humanities, social sciences, medi- 
cine. David Howell Jones. 

Wayne State University Press, Detroit 2, Mich. (6) 
Scholarly works and other books appropriate for 
university publishing. Dr. Harold A. Basolius, Director. 

Wesleyan University Press, 356 Washington St., 
Middletown, Conn. (10) Scholarly non-fiction; books 
of regional interest and/or importance; poetry. Wil- 
lard A. Lockwood. 

Yale University Press, 149 York St., New Haven 11, 
Conn. (50) Non-fiction. Yale Series of Younger Poets. 


sell by all means send them 


in for marketing. Reading 
ROBERT OBERFIRST LITERARY A 


FREE! FREE! FREE! Writing the Short Short Story by Robert Oberfirst 
My famous booklet, WRITING THE SHORT SHORT STORY, which contains $ cardinal elements in writing 
a salable short-short, will be mailed free of charge to all writers seriously interested in writing this type fiction. 
ROBERT OBERFIRST LITERARY AGENCY, Ocean City, New Jersey 


Sell Your Short-Shorts to Best Markets 
Our agency sells short-shorts for $75 to $850 apiece. If you have written short-shorts which you think should 
i and handling fee: $3 each. 10% commission on sales. 
GENCY, Ocean City, New Jersey 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


ADEAS Ses 


a word, first insertion, 10¢ a word, subsequent con- 
secutive insertions of the Adea without change; no 
agency commission allowed. A checking copy of the 
magazine, 10c extra. Copy and a 
reach us by the 28th of the second month preceding 
insertion. Critics, courses, agents, typists, 

display advertising only. 
3365 Martin Drive, Boulder, Colo 


FOOL-PROOF NDBOOK of Every writing problem 

and iflustrated. S10. Marjorie Lacey 
BARGAIN HUNTING? Order ALL your writers’ supplies from 
one source. W Mail Mart 
able). Creative » Potomac Box 2121, 
Alexandria, V’ 


tion and answer column, contest news. yeor: $ .00. 
: $2.00. Creative Features, Potomac P. Box 
2121, Alexandria, Virginia. 
CONFESSIONS? Bc for sample 
CONFESSION CREATIONS, Palmer Lake, Colorado. 
TO SUCCESS! leading 
ESS 


PROGRESSIVE MAIL TRADE. 
reative Features, Potomac P.O. Box 2121, 


Drive, Cleveland 18, Ohio 


SERVICES 


eae See Will Lozier’s ad, 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. — Paul’s Photos, 
3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 1 


OPPORTUNITIES 


GET MONEY FOR NEWSPAPER pata Free details. 
Write: Whitted-80F, Dallas 24, Texas. 


POOR CONSCIENTIOUS SCRIBE seeks fellow ostracite as 
rather than collaboration. Bechtold, 
714 Market St., St. Louis 1, Mo. 

welcome. prestige, Send 
poems. PUBLI Dryden, Va. 

Aveust, 1960 


are accurate & reliable 
special market lists still available 


Juvenile Magazines. February, 1960 


Poetry (including light verse). March, 1960 
Fillers and Writers Conferences, April, 1960 


TV and Short-short Stories. May, 1960 
Travel, Farm, Reprints, Overseas, June, 1960 


| Handy Market List. July 1960. 


Specialized Magazines, September, 1959 


Religious Magozines. October, 1959 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
3365 Martin Drive 
Boulder, Colorado 


BE SURE OF GETTING 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


EVERY MONTH 
Articles by top-name authors 
AMERICA’S FOREMOST MARKET 
LISTS 


Subscribe Now and Save Money! 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
3365 Martin Drive 
Boulder, Colorado 


1 enclose remittance for my subscription: 


FESO Shay $4.00 for 2 years (saving me $2 over 
single copy cost) 


50c additional per year outside U.S.A. 
(Single copies 25c each) 


Name 


Street _ 


City & State 


@ Soci SOCTAL 


by-letter. 
to help lo , refined, marriageab: 
confidential service . 
nationwide membership. Est. 1922...Sealed partica- 
lars FREE. EVAN MOORE, Box 968, 


ADEAS offers you an inexpensive opportunity to ad- MARKET LISTS 
vertise your miscellaneous wants and wares. Rate: 12c | 
— 
TOOLS FOR WRITERS. | if you are a writer—Writell! Stop | 
searcher ‘de it for you with preclsion. $1.00 wilt bring || 
wi 5 
PENTHOUSE, 500 Biscayne Boulevard, Miomi 32, Florida. || Send 25c (coin or stamps) for each copy you wish. 
WHY LIVE IN DOUBT? Find out if you have writing talent TT SSSSisSY 
and five things about yourself. 
Mattie Hagelin, 5S 43rd, 
BROADEN AND DEEPEN YOUR GRIP ON WRITING! Read 
RHYTHM IN WRITING!I—$1.00—Risser, 30 W. Bayoud 
Ave., Denver, Colorado. 
scenes. Gives you privileges extended to regular reporters 
and shetngpentiaes. Two color Press Card $1.00. Two auto 
—— Writers Service, 1687 Colonial __...$2.50 for 1 year 
$1 


VANTAGE POINTS 


Published by 


Vantage Press, Inc., 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 


Branch Offices: 


Washington, D. C., and Hollywood, California 


Vol. 60, No. 8 


NOTED MOVIE PRODUCER 
BUYS FAMOUS VANTAGE 
RE-ISSUE BOOK 


Edmond Chevie will film 
HOPE DEFERRED 


The movie rights to Hope 
Jeanette Seletz, have been sold to Ed- 
mond Chevie, noted Hollywood writer 

ucer. Vantage Press negotiated 
the sale of this novel, published — 
Macmillan, reissued by pentane, 
book was highly praised by noted 
literary critics. 

Edmond Chevie, well known in Holly- 
wood circles, was most recently associated 
with Universal-International as writer 

producer of Rock, Pretty Raby, 
Mineo. Mr. Chevie 


Vantage makes to direct 
appropriate subsidiary media channels. 

If you have a manuscript that you a 
has movie or TV possibilities, Van 
Press will be happy to offer you 
benefit of its years of publishing and 
advertising experience. us your 
manuscript, a and 
report. 


kd Chevie (left) on the CAVALCADE 
OF BOOKS Program; Station KNXT- 
TV, Calif. 


NEW BOOK BY CRIMINAL 
LAWYER RECEIVES BRAVOS! 


The Maryland Law Review recom- 
mended Allen Lumpkin Henson’s 
, Confessions of a Crimi: Law- 
Vantage Press. Nel- 
id: . for 


EVER WONDER HOW 
YOUR BOOK 
MIGHT BE PUBLISHED? 


how your manuscript 
into a beautiful, 
Simply fill in 

mail it your 


U.S. Envoy to Denmark, Val Peterson, 
reads “Living Under Three Flags,” a 
Vantage Press title by Boy Jessen. 


VANTAGE BOOKS AND 
AUTHORS IN THE NEWS 


N. Sharp’s Happy Landings in 
continues to make a splash in the book 
world. Latest kudos come from Eleanor 
Roosevelt in her column MY DAY... 
Christ Homosexual is a 
favorite m of the Winston 
Club. It a sold about half of the 7 
edition since its recent 
Book’s author, Rev. Robt. W. 
appeared on University ee the Air, Sta- 
on the program “ cally Speak 
ing”... Vantage is a successful 
mail-order campaign for Bed, Bath and 
Bedl. Th of pieces have been 
mailed to hotels and motels throughout 
the country . . . If your book has mail- 
order possibilities, we prepare a 
campaign on it. 


Heart, The Secret of Walt Whitman. Dr. 
Holloway, Pulitzer Prize Winner, > 


his latest work on Whitman, the famous 
poet. Vantage Press is Proud to be in- 
strumental in 


uminary to its large list 
distinguished authors with the tice 
tion of Thoracic Before 20th 
Century by Dr. Lew A. H 


York hospitals, and a noe _ 
lished author who chose Vantage 
for his latest > 
Vantage Press is also 2 new 
book Patric Knowles, ven 

Knowles is the famous actor 
mill certainly bein. good 


ficilities of 
Press. nown for its 
service in helpi over 


their literary careers. Mail the cow 
today, for our free 40-page booklet 


| Looking for a Publisher? Mail this coupon! | 
(Mail to office nearest you) 


| 


Name 


| FREE! 


Vantage Press, Inc., Dept. BB, | 
120 W. 31 St., New York 1, N. Y. 

In California: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28 

In Washington, D. C.: 
Please send me, free, your new 40-page illustrated 
booklet explaining your subsidy publishing program. | 


1010 Vermont Ave., N.W. | 


Our contracts 
Coming to 
New York? 
lew Yo 
D i 
n 
as 
about your of your 
August, 1960 
Noted Scholars and 
Vantage Press Authors 
alain Our Free booklet, To the Author in 
Search of a Publisher, shows you, An internationally known authority on 
step-by-step, Walt Whitman, Dr. — eT 
can be transf has used Vantage Press as ublisher 
professional vi 
coupon below 
free copy. 
scholastic achievement with 
book to the Press 
a recognized expert in his field, a con- 
sultant thoracic surgeon at many New 
—— the Hedda Hopper show for 
In March, Mr. Chevie appeared on the 
popular CAVALCADE OF BOOKS pro- 
gram on Station KNXT-TV in Los An- 
geles. The Seletz book was | Te- 
viewed as part of CAVALCADE’s 300th 
program celebration. 
This is just one example of the effort 
000 new and established writers i 
hat 
answers your publishing questions, or 
send us your manuscript now for a free 
reading and report. 
TV and film 
star Patric 
Knowles. . . just 
one of many 
noted personali- 
ties in the 
entertainment and 
scholastic fields 
who chose Vantage 
Press to publish 
— 
those who enjoy reading a literat 
intelligent man’s observations on th 
law in action...this book is f 
above the usual for its genre, an 
cially helpful where others considq 
your books too controversial or sp¢q 


3 


